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SHAKSPERE MUTILATED ANEW. 


" 'T’ may safely be said that, with the single exception of 
y, the United States, there is no country in the world 
%, in which foreign art—dramatic art especially—is so 
? well treated, and has such splendid opportunities given 
to it, as is the case in England. During a considerable 
portion of the London theatrical season which is just 
dying a somewhat inglorious death, it has, indeed, been 
difficult to escape from the foreign play, now in an 
English, now in a foreign dress; while, among the 
records of stage curiosities, not the least remarkable is the 
fact that Herr Sudermann’s Heimath was being played in 
London theatres almost simultaneously in French and Italian 
translations, as well as in the original ponderous German. 

No one has profited more by this singular catholicity of taste 
on the part of the London public than Mr. Augustin Daly, the 
eminent and more or less popular manager of New York City, 
who was shrewd enough to bring over here some ten years ago 
the very admirable company which was then ranged under his 
banner, and who has not only paid us an annual visit ever since 
with a company which has steadily decreased in capacity and 
distinction, but has made for himse!f a permanent home in the 
theatre in Leicester Square which faithfully reflects, in its over- 
elaborate decorations and appointments, a certain aggressive 
and ostentatious bad taste, which is the despair of the more 
cultured classes in the great Eastern cities of the United States. 
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When Mr. Daly first asked for the suffrages of the London 
public he relied mainly on his own adaptations from the German, 
and it was only gradually and tentatively that he felt his way 
to the production of the legitimate drama, and gave Miss Ada 
Rehan and Mr. John Drew the opportunity of showing us 
in Katherine and Petruchio two almost perfect Shaksperean 
pictures. Perhaps not quite so fine, but still admirable perform- 
ances, were tle Rosalind and Orlando of the same artists; while 
the stage arrangements of the two plays were fairly adequate. 
The London public is quick enough to find out good things when 
they are offered, and these early Shaksperean ventures of Mr. Daly 
were, thanks mainly to Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew, rewarded 
with gratifying and well-deserved success. 

So far all was well. But, unfortunately, the American 
manager was not content to leave well alone. In an unlucky 
moment he conceived the idea that he could improve upon the 
great original, and that Shakspere edited and “ arranged” by 
Daly would be vastly better than Shakspere by himself. The 
first result of this singular hallucination was a sufficiently 
unsatisfactory production of Twelfth Night; the second was 
a version of The Two Gentlemen of Verona which can only 
honestly be described as an outrage ; the third was the pantomime 
absurdity which is now running under the name of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The first of these productions sinned 
grievously in many ways against those ordinary canons of 
propriety which should be observed in dealing with the work of a 
great master, but may be passed by with merely a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders and raising of the eyebrows. The second 
and third call for a protest couched in the most vigorous 
language that respect for the greatest of the world’s dramatists 
can dictate. It is not too much to say that Mr. Daly, in his 
treatment of The Two Gentlemen of Verona and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, has not only gone beyond the worst of Garrick’s 
Shaksperean mistakes, but has revealed to us depths of silliness 
and egregious bad taste of which even the Davenants, the Tates, 
and the Colley Cibbers, in their most ineffectual moments, never 
dreamt. 

Considerations of space will not admit of our dealing at length 
with both these egregious productions. Let us take, therefore, 
the less known—The Two Gentlemen of Verona. It may well be 
—in fact, we shall admit at once—that The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona is not a masterpiece. As Hazlitt says, it is “little more 
than the first outline of a comedy loosely sketched in—the story 
of a novel dramatized with very little labour or pretension.” 
Johnson declares that the play is ‘‘a strange mixture of know- 
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ledge and ignorance, of care and negligence ;” Schlegel that it 
paints the irresolution of love and its infidelity to friendship 
‘‘ pleasantly enough, but in some degree superficially.” Another 
German critic describes Julia as ‘‘a light sketch of the tender 
female figures of Viola and Imogen,” to whom “a peculiar charm 
is communicated by the display of the most virginly modesty in 
their hazardous and problematical situation.”” Indeed, almost all 
the critics and commentators have been of one mind about the 
shortcomings of the play. 

And its stage history shows that audiences have, in this case, 
agreed thoroughly with the critics. Of the early presentations of 
the play absolutely nothing is known, and the first performance 
of which any record exists was that of a garbled version arranged 
by Victor—the Daly of that period, it would seem—in 1762. 
Victor appears to have been very well satisfied with his work, 
which had a fairly successful run of five nights, and then fell a 
victim to a riot which was got up by Fitzpatrick—the Fizgigg of 
Garrick’s ‘‘ Fribbleriad’”’—about a matter unconnected with the 
play itself. But the five nights of success were to finish the 
career of The Two Gentlemen according to Victor, and no 
manager was ever bold enough to revive the version as a whole. 
In 1784 the comedy—Shakspere’s, this time, practically un- 
touched—was played at Covent Garden for the benefit of Quick, 
the low comedian, who starred in it as Launce; and in 1790 it 
had a brief life of three nights at Drury Lane, with Wroughton 
as Proteus, Barrymore as Valentine, and Dodd and John 
Bannister as Launce and Speed. A version of Kemble’s, to 
which the tragedian added some little things of his own, besides 
utilizing a good deal of Victor’s rubbish, and which, Genest says, 
did him no credit, had an equally brief spell of existence at 
Covent Garden in 1808. At about this time Reynolds, an in- 
dustrious compiler and garbler who had dealt in the same way 
with several other Shaksperean plays, turned the comedy into 
a light opera, with music by Bishop, and in this guise The Two 
Gentlemen had quite a long run of two seasons. Macready 
revived the play in 1841 during his management of Drury Lane, 
casting himself, after some hesitation, for Valentine ; and Charles 
Kean tried it in 1848 at the Princess’s, the manager and Creswick 
playing Valentine and Proteus; Webster and Keeley, Speed and 
Launce; and Mrs. Kean and Miss Julia Bennett, Julia and 
Sylvia. Neither production achieved any satisfactory measure of 
success, and with the exception of a revival by Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells, in which the manager did not appear, and of one night at 
the Olympic in 1849, The Two Gentlemen of Verona practically 
disappeared from the stage, having between that date and the 
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present year only been played in London by the Society of 
Dramatic Students at the Vaudeville about ten years ago, and 
by the Irving Dramatic Club at St. George’s Hall in 1888. 

All this undoubtedly goes to show that the comedy is, from a 
dramatic point of view, a weak piece of work enough, and not of 
a sort calculated to interest or attract the public; but, although 
that may afford an excellent and, indeed, a quite unquestionable 
reason for leaving it alone altogether, it does not in any way 
excuse or justify Mr. Daly’s audacity in making it the basis of a 
mere hash or hotch-potch of a variety entertainment, as unworthy 
the legitimate stage as it is cynically derogatory to the memory 
of Shakspere. We are not so bigoted or so unreasonable as to 
insist that Shakspere’s plays should be presented exactly in the 
form in which they are printed. Many obvious errors have crept 
into the text which call for correction ; much may be done in the 
re-arrangement of scenes here and there, which is not only fair 
and reasonable in itself, but of distinct advantage to the interests of 
the play ; there is a great deal in Shakspere’s dialogue which, in 
deference to altered manners and the more general decency of the 
public of to-day, must be partially cut or altogether omitted ; and 
whether one is to make one’s own arrangement, or to fall back on 
some of those which have been sanctioned by long usage,is im- 
material. But what is of absolute importance is that anybody who 
undertakes such a work shall set about it in a spirit of reverence and 
respect for the greatest of all our classics ; shall bring to it the 
conscientious zealand the disciplined ardour of an earnest student ; 
and shall, above all, be imbued with the feeling that nothing is to 
be done except what is artistically necessary, and that, although 
omissions and alterations are under certain circumstances per- 
missible, and may even be unavoidable, wholesale changes and 
interpolations are to be scrupulously avoided as mere impertinences. 
And this is just the way in which, if we are to judge by the 
evidence before us, Mr. Daly has not set to work. It isimpossible 
to think that considerations of reverence or of art have had any 
weight with him. With the instinct of the ordinary kind of clever 
showman, he perceived the desirability of presenting Miss Rehan 
in another Shaksperean part, and accordingly pitchforked her 
anyhow into Helena and Julia, and surrounded her with variety 
entertainments of irrelevant song and dance, which are as 
offensive to every lover of Shakspere as they are superfluous 
and unnecessary. Mr. Daly approaches more nearly to the 
Crummles ideal than any manager of modern times. Let 
Miss Rehan beware, or one of these days she may find herself 
standing ‘‘ upon her head on the butt end of a spear, surrounded 


with blazing fireworks,’ by way of an appropriate finale to the - 
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sleep-walking scene of Lady Macbeth, or dancing a pas de trois in 
Romeo and Juliet, with Mrs. Gilbert as the Nurse and Mr. 
Lewis as Peter. That an artist of her commanding talent can 
consent to lend her aid to such rubbish as these Daly Shaks- 
pereanisms is extraordinary. But complaisance will sometimes 
go far. It will not be forgotten that in The Foresters Miss 
Rehan, having occasion to sleep under the trees, and being 
awakened by Mr. Daly’s inevitable chorus—fairies this time, if 
we remember rightly—presently laid herself down and went 
quietly to sleep again to enable the young persons to begin their 
scene all over again and accept the somewhat dubious encore 
which was proposed to them. One felt that a leading lady who 
could consent to do a thing like that could consent to do anything. 

The oddest part of the whole business is the attitude of so large 
a section of the press onthe matter. The public do not appear 
to have been affected by any very strong desire to support 
Mr. Daly’s latest developments ; but if that is so, it is not the 
fault of some of their guides in the newspapers, who, either out of 
friendship for Mr. Daly, or out of regard for the brilliant talents 
of Miss Rehan—of whom personally we wish to speak with all 
respect and admiration—have been giving forth the strangest 
utterances. Thus one leading daily paper says that “it is not to 
be denied that the play is treated in a picturesque and pretty 
fashion, calculated to please those who like their classical comedy 
enlivened with a dash of comic opera,” and appears to think it 
quite satisfactory that the performance should be generally 
‘bright and animated,” and should make up “‘in graceful spirit 
much of what it lacks in scholarly precision and Shaksperean 
tone.” Asif Shaksperean tone were not the one thing essential 
to the proper presentation of a Shaksperean play! Another paper 
thinks that “‘ never has so complete a Shaksperean revival graced 
our stage.” Another seems to imagine that because the inter- 
polated dance was encored, and the miscellaneous choruses 
applauded, all Mr. Daly’s shortcomings may be overlooked. 
But the strangest opinion of all comes from a critic who has done 
more than any other living man to keep managers, actors, and 
public in the right path, but who has now, in some incomprehen- 
sible way, brought himself to describe Mr. Daly as a ‘‘ magician 
of the stage,”’ who, “starting with a deep love of Shakspere and 
a strong desire to bring back to the drama all the poetry and 
grace and imagination that for the moment seem to have 
evaporated, takes the most unlikely subjects and warms them 
into life again.” 

Unfortunately, it is not possible for us to give a list—it would 
be a terribly long one—of Mr. Daly’s verbal and other outrages 
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on Shakspere. But we may give the description given by yet 
another critic of what has been done with the third act, which 
will show pretty plainly that the gentlemen we have already quoted 
spoke, to put it mildly, without due consideration or care. 
“‘ Shakspere’s five acts are condensed into four by a process that 
is frequently difficult to follow. Take, for example, Mr. Daly’s 
Act III., Scene 2. This opens with song and chorus, ‘ A Merry 
Good Year.’ Then comes a country dance (encored), pretty 
enough, but not Shakspere. Then follow in succession slices of 
the original Act II., Scene 6; Act III., Scene 1; Act IV., 
Scene 3; and Act IV., Scere 2; the latter including ‘ Who is 
Sylvia?’ sung by a bargeful of maidens, who finally row back to 
bring down the curtain upon a ‘ Good-night’ serenade. At the 
end of the last scene, into which is compressed a suggestion of 
Shakspere’s Act V., Miss Rehan, in Julia’s boy-costume, speaks 
an epilogue taken bodily from Henry VIII. : ‘Tis ten to one this 
play can never please all that are here,’ kc.’ (By the way, the 
‘Who is Sylvia?’’ must have rather puzzled Mr. Daly in its 
proper place, for he had already ‘“‘lifted’’ it into Twelfth 
Night, in honour, mutato nomine, of Olivia.) 

And this is the completest Shaksperean revival that has ever 
graced our stage, this is the work of a man with a deep love of 
Shakspere and a strong desire to “‘ bring back to the stage all 
the poetry,” and all the rest of it! No, as a lover of Shak- 
Spere, as an intelligent producer—to put it no higher—of 
Shakspere’s plays, Mr. Daly is naught. It would be well if the 
critics generally would take to heart the severe but perfectly just 
contribution to the consideration of this question which appeared 
in the Saturday Review over the well-known initials of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. It is not possible that those among them who 
are worth their salt do not know that as a Shaksperean 


manager Mr. Daly is absolutely incompetent—and worse. Why 
don’t they say so? 
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Portraits. 


—soo— 


MISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 


sles fact that one or two of our younger English actresses have 

gained a certain success on the Parisian stage, acting in 
French plays, has been commented upon recently as if it were an 
altogether unprecedented feat. But we are much too ready 
nowadays to think that no past generation has been quite so 
wonderful as our own. Twenty years ago a young actress, who 
had already made a name for herself in this country, went to 
study her art in Paris, and appeared with signal success as a 
member of the company at the Porte Saint Martin, playing Lady 
Macbeth, a part in which she had been very favourably received 
on the occasion of her first appearance at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, then under the management of Charles Calvert. 
This young actress was’ Miss Genevieve Ward, the daughter of 
a colonel in the United States army, whose ability to play before 
a French audience was guaranteed by the circumstance that she 
had spent a great part of her childhood in Paris, and had become 
as familiar with the language of her adopted home as with that of 
the land of her birth. 

Miss Ward had not always intended to devote her life 
to dramatic art. It was as a singer that she began her career, 
and a singer with such remarkable gifts that she had gained 
fame both in Italy and in England (where she sang at the 
opera with Titiens and other great artists) before the complete 
loss of her voice through over-work changed the whole course of 
her life. Many a young girl would have been daunted by such 
a calamity, but Miss Ward’s strong character, far from allowing 
her to lose heart, only made her step out with fresh courage on 
the new path she now determined to tread. The splendid power 
of expression she had shown in grand opera was carefully de- 
veloped by a course of study in New York, and then she came to 
England and created a very favourable impression by her recita- 
tion of the sleep-walking scene at a party given in her honour by 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. An offer of a congenial engagement 
soon followed, after which came the Parisian experience referred 
to above. Before Miss Ward produced Forget-me-Not, the play 
with which her name is inseparably associated, she had made a 
tour through the United States, where her talents were as quickly 
recognized as they had been in England. Thither also she took 
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Forget-me-Not after it had enjoyed a long run in London, and 
with the same piece she travelled through Australasia, India, and 
South Africa, covering 50,000 miles in two years, and receiving 
everywhere enthusiastic receptions. One instance must suffice 
of her extraordinary powers of “drawing.” During her stay in 
Victoria she gave a special performance in aid of a Melbourne 
hospital, which benefited by her efforts to the striking amount of 
£2,680. No fewer than two thousand times has Miss Ward re- 
peated her brilliant impersonation of Stéphanie de Mohrivart, 
and there are many of us who hope that we have not seen it for 
the last time. For-some few years before her association with 
the Lyceum company began in 1893, she had appeared in London 
only at rare intervals, and the thanks of all playgoers are due to 
Sir Henry Irving for enabling her to give the most effective of 
denials to rumours of retirement. As Queen Eleanor in Becket, 
and as Morgan Le Fay in King Arthur, she has won unqualified 
praise ; and she is known now as well to the youngest playgoer as 
she was to those of ten or fifteen years ago. 

The private lives of those whose public achievements are 
sketched in these pages are seldom spoken of, but there is one 
incident in Miss Ward’s personal history to which we wish 
briefly to refer in order to show what singular force of character 
and tenacity of purpose have shaped her eventful and romantic 
career. When the Prince of Wales first saw her in Forget-me- 
Not, he sent a member of his suite to ask who the gifted actress 
might be, since he had never seen her play before. Mrs. Ward, 
who happened to be in the theatre, replied simply to the question 
that her daughter came of an old American family, and was the 
widow of a Russian count. How it came about that the latter 
part of the answer could be given is told in the following lines. 
As a young girl, Miss Ward accepted, with the consent of her 
mother, an. offer of marriage made to her by the Count de Guerbel, 
a young Russian nobleman. They were married in Italy by civil 
contract, the ecclesiastical ceremony being postponed until it 
could be performed by a Greek priest, which alone could make 
it binding in Russia. Taking shameful advantage of the delay, 
the young man, led away by the prospect of a mariage de 
convenance with a bride of great wealth, repudiated the civil 
contract and left his wife. But his intentions were defeated by 
her courage and indomitable perseverance. Following him to 
Russia, she obtained a special audience of the Tsar, and pleaded 
her just cause so forcibly that she obtained a ukase which com- 
pelled the Count de Guerbel to marry her at once according to 
the rites of the Greek Church. She allowed him to accompany 
her to her carriage, and then left him for ever. 
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Che Round Table. 


a 


ABOUT A PICTURE AT THE GARRICK CLUB. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


N° many years ago an important addition was made by Sir 
Henry Irving to the priceless collection of theatrical pictures 
at the Garrick Club. I refer to George Clint’s ‘‘ Last Scene of 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts” as that scene was played at Drury 
Lane early in the present century, with Edmund Kean as Sir 
Giles Overreach. I am scarcely astonished to hear that a special 
interest is taken in this painting, of which we are now enabled to 
give our readers a reproduction. It is of high artistic excellence ; 
it recalls to mind one of the most striking triumphs achieved on 
the stage ; it has a more curious history than almost any other 
canvas of modern times can boast of. What that history is may 
be briefly related. Clint, possibly envious of the fame of “‘ The 
Kemble family in Henry VITII.,’’ asked Kean to sit to him for a 
picture of the New Way to Pay Old Debts scene. The actor 
repeatedly declined to do so, but was eventually induced by a 
close friend, the engraver Reynolds, to comply. The picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1820—that is, about four - 
years after the date of Kean’s first performance of Sir Giles—and 
attracted so much attention that a rail had to be placed in front 
of it to keep the crowd at a safe distance. Reynolds, it appears, 
had stipulated, as the price of his good offices in the matter, that 
he should have the privilege of engraving the picture. The pur- 
chaser, Thomas Welsh, having refused this, the engraver brought an 
action against him in the Court of King’s Bench for the consequent 
damage, which the jury estimated at £150. Brougham and Denman 
were the chief counsel in the case. Presently the picture became 
the property of an old Irish family, the Nugents. Migrating to 
England, they had it carefully packed up with other treasures of 
the kind. For reasons unexplained, it was allowed to remain in 
its box for more than fifty years, when it passed into the 
possession of an art dealer. He, shrewdly enough, wrote about 
it to Sir Henry Irving, who at once made it his own. For some 
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"years it hung in the recess of the Beefsteak Room of the Lyceum 


Theatre, together with a large sketch by the painter of the 
head of the principal figure. Then it was presented to the Garrick 
Club, of which Sir Henry Irving is an old member. “ For,” 
he once remarked in the Beefsteak Room, where he so frequently 
has his friends at supper, “‘ that is really the right place for 
it. Here it is hidden away; there it will be seen by so many.” 
Both the act and the speech were eminently characteristic. 

First yrinted in 1633, about seventeen years after Shakspere’s 
death, A New Way to Pay Old Debts has always held the chief 
place among the works of its author, Philip Massinger, whatever 
may be thought of the exceptional power shown in the City 
Madam. He loved to deal with the seamy side of human nature, 
and in the play under notice he does so with a firm and even 
pitiless hand. It seems to have been assumed from the outset 
that Overreach was intended to be a portrait of Sir Giles 
Mompesson, who, having made himself an object of general 
detestation by his cruelty and rapacity as a monopolist, was 
degraded from his knighthood and banished from the country in 
1620. Be that as it may, the character, if too deficient in variety 
and relief, forms one of the most striking portraits of mora! 
deformity to be found in the whole range of English literature. 
Overreach has force of will and indomitable courage, but con- 
sistently uses these finer qualities to infamous ends. He is 
more of a fiend than a human being. He is a usurer of the 
worst conceivable type—hard, vindictive, remorseless, cynical, 
and ever ready to maintain by his sword the wrongs he offers. 


* Note his reply to the question whether he is not “ frighted with 


the imprecations and curses of whole families made wretched by 
his sinister practices.” 
Yes, as rocks are 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pined, how] at her brightness. 


And as the play draws to a close he shows some of the darkest 
workings of the soul. He has set his heart upon an alliance with 
a noble house—upon seeing his only daughter, Margaret, married 
to Lord Lovell. Suddenly, at a moment when he believes that 
all his hopes will be realized, the tables are turned completely 
against him. He finds his villainies laid bare, the fabric of his 
fortunes levelled with the dust, and his daughter married, under 
the authority of his own signature, to a lover of comparatively 
humble station. No ordinary ebullition of human passion is that 
which follows the reverse. In the words of one writer, ‘a 
torrent of hatred and revenge bursts from his breaking heart like 
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water from a cleft rock, or like a raging and devouring fire which, 
while it consumes the soul and body, darts forth its tongues of 
flame in all directions, threatening destruction to everything 
within its reach.” He attempts to kill his daughter, as we see 
in the picture before us. He attempts to kill the others sur- 
rounding her, but stops abruptly with a moan. 


Ha! I am feeble : 
Some undone widow sits upon my arm 
And takes away the use oft ; and my sword, 
Glued to the scabbard with wrong’d orphans’ tears, 
Will not be drawn. 


He can only rave, and dash himself on the ground, and foam 
at the mouth in a paroxysm of murderous rage. Then he 
is forced off; and we are left to infer that he dies in a con- 
vulsive fit. 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts has not had so eventful a 
history on the stage as the importance of the central figure might 
have led us to suppose. It was first acted at the Pheonix 
Theatre, formerly the Cockpit, in Drury-lane. Probably it did 
not create an extraordinary effect, since tradition is completely 
silent as to the name of the original representative of Sir 
Giles. For nearly a century and a quarter it was neglected 
or forgotten, even such players as Betterton and Barton Booth 
omitting to give it a place in their lists. Garrick revived it at 
Drury Lane in 1748, but allowed Sir Giles to be played by an 
insignificant actor, Thomas Bridges. King was the Allworth, 
Woodward the Justice Greedy, and Mrs. Pritchard the Lady 
Allworth. It is almost inexplicable that the manager should 
not himself have headed the cast. Did he fail to see the rare 
opportunity that presented itself to him here? Or did he 
think the task a little beyond his powers ? Unless I am mistaken, 


the latter question must be answered in the affirmative. He . 


again revived the piece in 1758 and 1769, and on each 
occasion, after practical experience of its value, allowed 
Burton to take the lead therein. The three great actors who 
followed Garrick showed more courage and discernment. 
Henderson came forward as Sir Giles at Covent Garden 
in 1781, John Philip Kemble at Drury Lane in 1783, and George 
Frederick Cooke at Covent Garden in 1801. Of this trio, it 
appears, only the second failed to realize the character. He was 
too stately, too measured, too self-contained to give due effect to 
the terrible bursts of passion at the close of the play. His 
shortcomings were set in higher relief by Edmund Kean, who, 
supported by Harley as Wellborn, Munden as Marall, Oxberry 
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as Justice Greedy, Holland as Lord Lovell, Penley as Allworth,- 
Mrs. Glover as Lady Allworth, and Mrs. Horn as Margaret,- 


acted Sir Giles at Drury Lane early in .1816. The impression 
he produced was of a kind and degree until then unknown on the 
stage, and. 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts had what. was 
thought the long run of. twenty-six nights. Kemble, not a 
little nettled by his rival’s triumph, presently reappeared in the 
part, but was rather sharply apprised of his error by a “ circular 
discharge of hisses from the back of the pit.” He did not venture 
to repeat the experiment, especially in view of Hazlitt’s account 
of it in the Examiner. ‘‘ Either we mistake all. Mr. Kemble’s 
excellencies,”’ wrote the critic, ‘‘ or they all disqualify him for this 
part. Sir Giles hath a devil; Mr. Kemble has none. Sir Giles 
is in a passion; Mr. Kemble is not. Sir Giles has no regard to 
appearances ; Mr. Kemble has.” ‘Kean held undisputed possession 
of Overreach to the end, as he did of. Othello, Richard, Shylock, 
and Lear. From the time of his death, A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts has gradually passed out of notice, although Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke éndowed it with a temporary vitality. It was 
last seen on the London stage about eighteen years ago, with 
Mr. Hermann Vezin as Sir Giles. 

Clint’s picture is the best illustration extant of Edmund Kean’s 
acting in this tragi-comedy. How marvellous that acting was 
the concurrent testimony of his contemporaries will show. ‘‘ We 
cannot conceive,” Hazlitt writes, ‘‘of anyone doing Mr. Kean’s 
part of Sir Giles Overreach so well as himself. We have seen 
others in the part, superior in the look and costume, in hardened, 
clownish, rustic insensibility ; but in the soul and spirit no one 
equal to him. He is a truly great actor. This is one of his very 
best parts. He was not ata single fault.” Dr. Doran, writing 
of the actor’s delivery of the speech, ‘‘ Yes, as rocks are,” says: 
“IT still seem to hear the words and the voice as I pen this 
passage ; now composed, now grand as the foamy billows; so 
flute-like on the word ‘ moon,’ creating a scene with the sound ; 
and anon sharp, harsh, fierce in the last line, with a look upward 
from those matchless eyes that rendered the troop visible and 
their howl perceptible to the ear—the whole serenity of the man 
and the solidity. of his temper being illustrated less by the 
assurance in the succeeding words than the exquisite music of the 
tone with which le uttered the word ‘brightness.’” Another 
feature of the performance was the gross instruction to Margaret 
as to what she should do when Lovell began to woo her—“ If he 
kiss you, kiss again.” Brutal as he is, this Sir Giles could not 
but remember that he was speaking to his own daughter, and the 


last two words were delivered as a hurried and shamefaced whisper 
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—a proof of rare delicacy of thought and feeling. In the final 
scene, Hazlitt tells us, his manner of stopping when he ran 
at his foes, ‘‘Ha! I am feeble,” was exactly as if his arm had 
been suddenly withered, his powers shrivelled up on the instant. 
“The conclusion,” the critic adds, “‘ was quite overwhelming.” 
Overwhelming indeed. ‘In the unmitigated bitterness of his 
rage and despair,” according to one authority, ‘‘he seemed to 
borrow his colouring from the nether world, so frenzied and 
demoniacal were his ravings, so much more appalling was the 
terror of his silence. The acme of his frightful sufferings struck 
the ghastliness of dismay through the house.” He was then 
seized with a sort of torpor; and his look as the end came 
could be compared only to that which rests upon the face 
immediately after a violent death. The effect on the audience of 
this uncompromising realism has seldom been equalled. Not a 
few women, with Lord Byron, went into hysterics ; the pit rose 
as one man at the magician ; minutes elapsed before the cheering 
from all parts of the theatre subsided. Even the other players 
on the stage, hardened as they must have been in their art, were 
beside themselves with, emotion. Mrs. Glover fainted; Mrs. 
Horn sobbed aloud over a chair; Munden was so far spell-bound 
that he had to be taken off by the armpits. ‘‘And what did 
Lord Essex say of it ?”” asked Mrs. Kean when her husband told 
her of his triumph. ‘‘ Damn Lord Essex,” he replied; ‘ the pit 
rose at me!” 

For the actor knew well the value of the homage he had thus 
received. So fervent a demonstration had not previously been 
witnessed in a theatre, even in his own case. It was not 
witnessed again in a theatre for about forty years after his 
death, even with such accomplished players as Macready, Charles 
Kean, and Samuel Phelps. More than once, however, a similar 
outburst has been evoked by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, 
particularly when he played Hamlet. His audience were first 
stirred to this point by the principal scene in Richelieu. 
“‘ Here,” wrote Oxenford in the Times, ‘‘is tragic acting in the 
grandest style; and it will be borne in mind that, although 
Richelieu is not a tragedy, it belongs particularly to the tragical 
category, aS none can do justice to it but a tragedian. The old- 
fashioned excitement which we associate with the days of 
Edmund Kean and his ‘ wolves’ was manifested once more in all 
its pristine force. Enthusiastic shouts of approbation came from 
all parts of the house. The pit not only rose, but made its rising 
conspicuous by the waving of countless hats and handkerchiefs. 
Not bare approval, but hearty sympathy, was denoted by this 
extraordinary demonstration ; and such sympathy nothing but 
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genius and thorough self-abandonment on the part of the artist 
could have produced.” 


SINGERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 
By ERNeEstT KvuHE. 


HE late re-appearances in opera of Madame Adelina Patti 
evoked some curious comments on the subject of the fees 

she received. Not a few persons opened wide their mouths in 
astonishment on learning that she was to have £400 for each 
performance, just as though we lived in days when artists of 
renown were in a habit of singing for moderate terms in order 
to leave their impresario a wide margin for filling his own pockets, 
after defraying all the expenses incidental to his enterprise. But 
what nonsense it all is, to be sure! Here is a case of a prima 
donna of world-wide repute consenting, after repeated invitations 
and persistent pressure, once again to enthrall opera-goers with 
the magic of her still matchless voice, after many years of rest 
from work of this kind as far as London is concerned. Yet 
profound astonishment is expressed because, at a time when 
operatic singers are paid higher fees than ever they were before, 
she receives £400. If we look to the enormous sums given 
to artists nowadays in return for their services, was there ever 
so much ado about nothing? In the first place, lest there be 
any misapprehension on the point, let it be stated at once that 
the figure thus given is perfectly correct, £400 per night being 
the amount stipulated in the contract drawn up by Sir Augustus 
and Madame Patti’s manager. An arrangement had, of course, 
to be come to with Messrs. Harrison, of Birmingham, who 
secured Madame Patti’s services exclusively for London and the 
provincial cities for along period. Now, what were the terms 
of this agreement with Mr. Percy Harrison ? That the diva 
was to appear at his concerts, and his concerts only, for a 
paltry sum of £400? The idea is too ridiculous for a single 
moment’s consideration. Would she sing in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and the like, for £400? Not a bit 
of it. For £450? Certainly not. For £500? Yes, for that 
amount in the provinces, but in the provinces only, where, of 
course, even a Patti will not induce many people to pay a guinea 
tor a stall, and where, with a few exceptions, besides compara- 
tively cheap prices, entrepreneurs have to contend with the 
disadvantage of auditoriums having limited accommodation. But 
shift the scene to London, and then what do you find? That 
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four or five years ago Madame Patti was receiving £600 for an 
Albert Hall concert, that from £600 her terms went up to £700 
and that, wonder of wonders, in the last few years the accom- 
plished and lucky artist has received no less than £800 for every 
appearance in Kensington’s concert room. And yet now, when, 
after repeated offers, the great singer consents to revisit the scene 
of her former triumphs, and draw all London to the metropolitan 
opera house, people seem staggered at the very thought that 
she should be paid as much as half the amount she takes for 
singing three or four songs at an Albert Hall concert. 

These facts are very significant, and the question naturally 
arises, ‘‘ Why, if Madame Patti can get £800 for appearing at a 
concert, does she accept half that amount for singing at Covent 
Garden?” To this query two or three answers might reasonably 
be given. In the first place, it must be obvious to anybody that, 
with the enormous expenses the Covent Garden manager has to 
meet—expenses hugely in excess of those incurred in the old days 
of the “‘ star” system, when one great name in the cast was 
deemed a sufficient attraction—it would be absolutely impossible 
for him to give Madame-Patti anything like the sum she receives 
at the Albert Hall—a sum so large that, on more than one 
occasion recently, the concert giver, after defraying all the other 
costs of the undertaking, which are necessarily heavy, has found 
himself seriously out of pocket. In the second place, it is an 
undeniable fact that Madame Patti, like many a great artist 
before her, loves singing in opera because of the scope it affords 
for acting of a high order. This adoration for appearing behind 
the footlights is quite common among singers of distinction, 
many of whom would rather figure in opera for a comparatively 
small fee than warble on a concert platform for a much larger. 
To take quite a modern instance, if one be needed, there is the 
case of that charming vocalist, Miss Marguerite Macintyre, who, 
in and out of season, can command handsome terms for her 
services in oratorio or at ordinary ballad or miscellaneous 
concerts, and who yet, of her own free will, absented herself 
from England, where she could obtain remunerative engagements 
right through the year, in order to be able to tread the boards of 
the Italian stage and sing in opera at small theatres. The same 
thing has been seen over and over again. But, in the case of 
Madame Patti, the return to her old love is curious, remembering 
the strain necessarily put upon the voice she has husbanded so 
carefully of late years, and the fact that she has not been seen on 
the Covent Garden stage since she appeared there more than ten 
years ago under the auspices of Colonel Mapleson. However, 
what is her pecuniary loss is the opera-lover’s artistic gain, and 
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hence the jubilation that has been shown by Sir Augustus Harris’s 
faithful patrons. 

But what an extraordinary business it is, this stupendous 
outlay on artists’ salaries! Something has been said about the 
impresario not being able to afford a higher sum than he bestows 
on his chief prima donna. And can it be wondered at? It is 
not my intention to enter into any details respecting the various 
items in the expenditure involved during the opera season. That 
would necessitate an article of itself. But on this subject of 
salaries only a good deal might be said. Here is Signor Tamagno, 
who has certainly proved his attraction, receiving £200 a per- 
formance ; or, to be precise, £600 per week. Generally he appears 
three times in the week, but if it is only twice he is still in receipt 
of the total sum named, which, in that case, would represent 
£300 for each performance. No less high are the terms com- 
manded by M. Jean de Reszke. Just imagine £200, and then 
add to it the hundred-and-one other expenses involved in a night’s 
representation. Assuredly one wonders, even at high-priced 
stalls, where the possible profit can comein. In the old days, 
the late Mr. Frederick Gye, father of Madame Albani’s husband, 
thought, and rightly thought, that he was paying colossal terms 
when he gave Mario £600 a month during the opera season ; and 
here are artists who, albeit illustrious, cannot by any stretch of 
imagination lay claim to the same powers of attraction, receiving 
a like sum per week. For his £1,800, representing a season of 
three months, Mario, unless I am mistaken, had, by contract, 
to sing twelve times, so that the actual sum for each representation 
amounted {to about £50. Times have much changed. Formerly 
it was the concert and the opera givers who made all the money. 
Now we see the other side of the picture, when oftentimes there 
is a serious deficit to be met. Little can the public, who find the 
house full, and crowds clamouring for admission, realise all this. 
And, apropos of Madame Patti and her terms, I believe the 
highest sum Frederick Gye ever paid her for a single performance 
of opera was £200. Yet who will say that such a fee is to be 
despised, even by a Patti? Christine Nilsson, a great attraction 
in her palmy days, and one of the most charming Marguerites 
known to the stage, never received more than £200 on the 
operatic boards of this country ; but for her two well-remembered 
farewell appearances, which, wonderful to relate, really were 
valedictory, at the Albert Hall, she was paid £1,000. Many years 
ago, it may be mentioned, the unapproachable Jenny Lind 
received £500 for singing in the Town Hall, Brighton ; and this 
was considered an extraordinary figure, even for so illustrious an 
artist. But very different in other respects were those days, when 
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an eager, unspoiled public ungrudgingly paid as much as three 
guineas for a stall. And yet the fees pocketed by even “star” 
vocalists formerly were trifling compared with the terms they 
command at present. In the early days of his brilliant career 
Mr. Sims Reeves received ten guineas fora concert. By stages 
his terms leapt to fifty guineas, and in later years to one hundred, 
at which, with characteristic modesty, for which few save those 
who know him intimately ever gave him credit, the incomparable 
tenor drew the line. Many other instances might be quoted, but 
enough has been said to indicate the extraordinary value which 
successful artists now put upon their services in good times and 
in bad, regardless now and then of the well-worn cry ot 
‘‘commercial depression,” the effects of which are often bitterly 
felt by theatrical and musical managers. One word more. Seats 
on ‘‘ Patti nights” this season were naturally at a premium, and 
astonishing prices are said to have been paid for the privilege ot 
assisting at the great songstress’s rentrée. On this subject it is 
interesting to recall that on Jenny Lind nights in the old days 
it was impossible to obtain a stall for less than six guineas, while 
private boxes sold at forty and even fifty guineas. In balancing 
his expenditure with his receipts this season, the Covent Garden 
manager may possibly find in this recollection of a bygone era a 
little food for philosophical reflection. 


A SHEAF OF OLD PLAYBILLS. 
‘By T. Epgar PEMBERTON. 


) gees in my own neighbourhood, it has become tolerably 

well known that I take an interest in things theatrical, and 
am a collector of old playbills, many ‘‘ voluntary contributions ” 
have been added to my store. It is noteworthy, I think, that 
most of these have come from workmen of quite a humble type 
—noteworthy because they prove how much the occasional 
frequenter of the shilling pit or the sixpenny gallery enjoys his 
evening’s entertainment, and the store that he sets upon its 
remembrance. Many of these old bills have lain for years and 
years carefully stowed away under the work-bench in the manu- 
factory, or in a well-guarded drawer in the not too well equipped 
home ; and all, believe me, have been periodically taken out, 
smoothed, and conned over, while old memories have been 
revived and discussed. ‘‘ I’ve never been able to afford pictures,” 
said one worn-out old fellow, as, with trembling hand, he pressed 
his little bundle upon me, “ but my playbills has been pictures to 
me as long asI remember. Take ’em, sir, and look after em 
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when I’m gone. I shouldn’t like ’em to fall into the hands of 
anyone as wouldn’t vally ’em at their right price.” I might quote 
many more instances to the same effect, and I think one and all 
would read the actor the pleasant lesson that, in common with 
the poet, writer, sculptor, painter, composer, and musician, he 
can never know how much his accomplished work is appreciated, 
the amount of good it does, the never-to-be-forgotten pleasure it 
affords. 

Not very long ago I was reading of a young poet who was 
gazing at a famous monument in one of our noble English abbey 
churches. His first little volume of verse had just been published, 
and he had a smartly-bound copy of it in his pocket. The day 
before he had been very, very proud of it; but that morning’s 
post had brought him a newspaper in which a critic had thought 
fit to tear his poor work to shreds, to lay its faults bare, to pass 
over its merits, and generally to hold it up to ridicule. For the 
time being all the joy had gone out of that young writer’s life. 
He fancied that everyone in the church had a copy of that 
newspaper in his pocket, and knew what he now considered to be 
his shame. As a matter of fact, no one there had seen the 
newspaper; but he was sore, and he wished that his poor little 
book could be drowned as deep as Prospero’s. Now, while this 
half heart-broken young poet stood with blurred eyes gazing at 
the monument, there was by his side a young and pretty woman 
dressed in deep mourning. Poor thing! She was not a critic, 
but a sorrowing widow within a few weeks after she had become 
a happy and hopeful wife. It so happened that a friend had 
given her the little book of poems, and some of the verses had 
touched and consoled her at the right moment and in a manner 
beyond description ; and so it came about that, while the poet’s 
eyes welled over with mortification, hers swam with gratitude to 
the unknown writer who had so helped her. “If I could only 
know and talk to him!” she was saying to herself; while he was 
murmuring, ‘I have mistaken my vocation ; I am a vain fool ; 
I have fruitlessly squandered my time.’ There they were, side 
by side. He had comforted her without knowing it—it was 
unlikely they would ever meet again—but surely here was proof 
that work well meant and honestly done is never thrown away, 
though those who do it may be the last to know it. As it was 
with that young poet, so it is with the sensitive actor—and when 
I say actor I, of course, mean actress too—prone to smart and 
become despondent under the lash of the criticism courted by all 
who come before the public. Even though it may not be perfect, 
honest endeavour is sure to leave its mark behind it; and these 
cherished playbills, bearing the imprints of toil-stained fingers, 
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are sO Many witnesses in its favour. The artisan in pit or gallery 
and the actor on the stage are unlikely to “rub shoulders;”’ but 
the one never forgets the gleam of romance that the other has 
shed across the monotonous pathway of his life. 

But I am straying away from my playbills. The first of the 
little bundle is the programme of a performance given “‘ By their 
Majesties’ Servants from Theatres Royal’ (which is delight- 
fully vague), at Wolverhampton, on April 29th, 1778, when 
The Duenna ; or, the Double Discovery, and a farce called All the 
World’s a Stage, were given, “‘ by permission.” In both pieces 
Mr. Siddons appeared. This was during the period that elapsed 
between his wife’s first failure at Drury Lane and her subsequent 
world-famous success; and no doubt he acted with an anxious 
heart. The next bill records Mrs. Jordan’s farewell visit to the 
Theatre Royal, Worcester, and is drawn up with managerial tact. 
*‘ The Ladies and Gentlemen of Worcester,” it appears, ‘‘ having ex- 
pressed a great Desize to see that inimitable actress Mrs. Jordan, 
the manager has for some time been endeavouring to procure a Visit 
from her”’; and, ‘‘ the certainty, should Mrs. Jordan decline the 
present opportunity, a future one would not present itself, has 
emboldened him to comply with such Terms as oblige him (for the 
short period of her stay only) to raise the prices of admission.” 
Accordingly, which was the case at Cheltenham and various other 
towns, we have five-shilling boxes, a three-shilling pit, and an 
eighteenpenny gallery; and the ill-fated Mrs. Jordan, intro- 
ducing ‘‘ The Favourite Song of ‘In the Rough Blast Heaves the 
Billow,’” appears as Letitia Hardy in The Belle’s Stratagem and 
Roxalana in The Sultan. These may be not inaptly described 
as ‘ great-grandfathers’ bills;”’ but surely it is interesting to 
note how they have been cherished by humble folk, and duly 
handed down from father to son with some of the tradition that 
comes from talk concerning family treasures. Here is a bill 
dated April 6th, 1840, which tells us that for the first time in 
Birmingham the performance will commence with the ‘ Grand 
Romantic Equestrian Spectacle, The Siege of Jerusalem ; or, the 
Camp of the Wilderness, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott [!], 
arranged and produced by Mr. Ducrow.”’ Fancy a ‘“‘ Marine View 
of the Dead Sea,” a “ Fountain of Palms,” a ‘“‘ Chariot Drawn by 
Sacred Bulls,” and a ‘‘ Treble Stud of Horses,” from ‘‘ the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott”! No wonder he was on this occasion taken 
in hand by the considerate and experienced Mr. Ducrow. 

In 1848, Madame Celeste and Mr. Benjamin Webster are 
appearing at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. Madame is 
delighting her audiences by her acting and dancing in the ‘‘ Semi- 
Burlesque Fairy Spectacle entitled The Phantom Dancers!” 
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and Mr. Webster is supporting her in such plays as Flying 
Colours, The Mysterious Stranger, and The Roused Lion. The 
theatre has been newly decorated, and the bills inform us that “‘ the 
Ceiling’represents a Dome, surmounted by a Marble Balustrade, 
supporting Vases, and looking out upon the Firmament sparkling 
stars.” I look in vain for this attraction in the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, of to-day. In 1850, we find Mr. Buckstone, 
supported by Mrs. Fitzwilliam and the stock company, appear- 
in his own plays, The Green Bushes and The Flowers of the Forest. 
Five years later The Green Bushes is revived, with Madame 
Celeste as Miami and Miss Goward as Geraldine. On June 13th, 
1856, Miss Goward (it is an honoured theatrical name) takes her 
benefit, and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley appropriately appear as Hickory 
Short and Letty Briggs in The Governor's Wife, and in A 
Moving Tale. It is in the same year that “‘ the favourite actress,” 
the ambitious Miss Adeline Mortimer, takes a benefit, ‘‘ respectfully 
solicits the support of the patrons of the drama in Birmingham 
and its vicinity,’ and actually appears as Richard III. In later 
years Miss Mortimer invariably appears ‘‘ by permission of 
Benjamin Webster, Esq.,” so it seems safe to assume that her 
Richard was a success. 

But I could go on gossiping for ever about these old playbills, 
and, as my space is limited, I will skip from 1856 to 1861, when 
my own recollections of the Birmingham theatres commence. 
In his interesting reminiscences Mr. Bancroft has recorded how 
in that year he started upon his theatrical career at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, and made his first appearance on any stage 
under a big mask and an assumed name as a courtier in the 
pantomime. Mr. Bancroft had quite forgotten the name of that 
entertainment until, during a conversation with me on his 
recollections of the Midlands, a chance word of mine brought it 
back to him. It was the pantomime of Gosling the Great and 
Harlequin Prince Blue Bell, and in it Mr. Bancroft was either 
Niddle Noddle, Toddle Doddle, Twiddle Twaddle, or Noodle 
Poodle. My playbill, which is dated March 15th, 1861, does 
not give precise information on this point, but the pantomime 
was preceded by ‘ Mrs. Lovell’s Beautiful Play of Ingomar the 
Barbarian,” and in this, acting under his own name, Mr. Bancroft 
was the Amyntas, the Ingomar of the evening being Mr. Henry 
Loraine, the veteran actor of to-day, who last June took a benefit 
at the Criterion. 

The true theatre-goer lives in a little world of his own recol- 
lections, and to him a dive into old playbills is always pleasant 
and invigorating. Feeling all the fresher for my plunge, I want 
once more to emphasise the fact that those who fret their 
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hours upon (and off) the stage do not know—never can know— 
the esteem and affection in which they are held by the many 
who store away and venerate their old playbills. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMPARISON. 
By JoHN NoRTHCOTT. 


ESE in art, as in most other matters, is extremely 

beneficial to the community at large. By the opening of 
the domain of what used to be termed “ the legitimate drama” 
to all caring to cross its borders, originality, talent, and enter- 
prise received an impetus from which the best results were 
obtained. How slight were the chances of the survival of The 
Merchant of Venice to our own time when, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the Jew was played in the spirit of broad 
farce! But for Macklin, who perceived the tragic capabilities of 
the part, and had the courage to exhibit them, this noble work 
might have been lost to the present generation. Again, had 
Sir Henry Irving, following the example of two or three of his 
predecessors, elected to display only the sordid side of Shylock’s 
nature, or, as he once happily expressed it, represent the Jew as 
‘a Whitechapel old-clo’ man,” would The Merchant of Venice 
have become one of the most appreciated of the brilliant revivals 
at the Lyceum? It is by disregard of tradition, by the respect 
entertained for the opinions of cultured students who combine 
enthusiasm with mastery of their subject, and by the encourage- 
ment accorded to sincerity and unconventionality, that a correct 
estimate of a complex character can be formed. Original minds 
may shed a new and hitherto unsuspected light upon the purpose 
of details that, seemingly trivial, may really be of the utmost conse- 
quence totheissue. Only by comparisons such as widely differing 
interpretations—each the outcome of honest conviction—afford, 
can the impressions derived from perusal of an engrossing work 
be substantiated or destroyed. Much may be opposed to our 
own ideas, much may be in thorough accordance with them. In 
any case we are likely to profit by observation of the means by 
which certain results are brought about. 

During the past season several opportunities have been seized 
by foreign artists for showing the extent to which they have 
examined characters, subtle not only in themselves, but in their 
attitude towards others. The fact of Signora Eleonora Duse, 
the most distinguished representative of the existing Italian 
school, venturing upon ground occupied by Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, the greatest actress on the French stage, was inter- 
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esting ; but when the two artists employed their abilities on a play 
by a modern dramatist, who in a brief period has gained celebrity, 
the circumstance acquired exceptional importance. As a supple- 
ment came a performance by a third actress in the tongue in 
which the piece was written. Probably never before in this 
country have strongly varied readings of a play, hitherto unknown 
on our stage, been given in the course of a month by members of 
three nationalities. It is needless at present to refer to the 
Dame aux Camélias of Bernhardt or of Duse, or to the latter’s 
performance of La Femme de Claude (in which the Gallic tragé- 
dienne was seen here in 1894), though much might be said 
concerning the peculiarities, due to temperament, marking the 
embodiment of each. What more immediately concerns us is the 
lesson to be drawn from the assumption by a French, then an 
Italian, and then a German actress, of Magda, the heroine of 
Sudermann’s Heimath. 

Had the three actresses deliberately planned together to kindle 
public curiosity in England—a course of procedure the reverse of 
probable—they could hardly have selected a better theme. No 
efficient exponent of the determination and self-reliance possessed 
by Magda can be long upon the stage without investing the 
strong-willed heroine with an individuality that, whilst reflecting 
the familiar methods of the actress, is in harmony with the 
main attributes of the character. It was so with Madame 
Bernhardt, with Signora Duse, and with Friulein Wienrich, and 
doubtless will be so with any eminent English actress undertaking 
the fascinating réle of the daughter who, on returning home 
after having seen the world, refuses to subscribe to the narrow 
Puritanism that is as pronounced now as in the days of her far- 
back childhood. When Sarah Bernhardt, who was first in the 
field, played Magda, the audience were convinced that the 
dominating note of the character was the strength, the sacred- 
ness of maternity; to render the heroine a reasonable being no 
other reading was declared possible. But lo! when Eleonora 
Duse represented Magda it was recognised that the mother’s 
resolve to retain her offspring at all hazards was not the sole 
excuse for repudiating a respectability based upon deceit and 
servile subjection to the many forms of nineteenth-century 
hypocrisy. Bernhardt’s Magda was not a bit like Duse’s, yet 
it was in the power of argument to prove that each impersonation 
was the one consistent with Sudermann’s text. Then came 
Fraulein Wienrich’s embodiment, which was as independent of 
the two others previously seen as was the disposition of the 
individual she represented. 


In these diversified readings there was food for reflection, as 
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well for the few who had carefully studied the play as for the 
many to whom the piece was an absolute novelty. Analysis of 
motive and of the bearing likely to be exercised upon the heroine 
by her surroundings at home and elsewhere, could not but pro- 
voke discussion concerning the treatment of the leading scenes. 
In a less degree the same held good as regarded the illustration 
of the other prominent characters—dogged old Schwartze, for 
instance, played by three actors with scarcely a point of resem- 
blance, at Daly’s, the Savoy, and Drury Lane respectively. 
Performed by one company only, Heimath might have proved a 
nine days’ wonder in London and nothing more. It would 
have been said that Bernhardt had shown us how Magda 
should be played, and there was an end of the matter. 
But Duse and then Wienrich gave an entirely different complexion 
to the character. The form and the colouring of the central 
figure in the dramatic picture were altogether changed. Interest 
was stimulated inthe healthiest and surest manner. The audience 
thought out the scenes and characters for themselves, striking 
a balance between the opposite views submitted ; and under the 
influence of rivalry the performers were prompted to the mani- 
festation of their most finished art. The play, its interpreters, 
and its patrons thereby realised the advantages accruing from 
comparison. 


FALSE EMPHASIS. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


MPHASIS has been briefly described as being to words what 
accent is to syllables, and both, of course, are all important 

to good elocution, while falsity in either may entirely nullify an 
otherwise fine delivery of a speech. There was no fine delivery 
in a capital instance of false emphasis which I recently heard 
given by a provincial tragedian in Macbeth. Speaking the lines, 


That but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here—— 


he actually laid the emphasis unmistakably, and even violently, on 
judgment. This, of course, is an excessive case, betokening a 
complete inability to catch a glimmer of the text’s meaning ; but 
there are some curious things to be noted, that the actor is very 
popular in certain parts of the country, that his audiences are by 
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‘ no means unintelligent, and that, to judge’from what one heard, 
no one of them was struck by the blunder. I remember in my 
early boyhood another instance, this time in a sentence given by 
a far from incompetent actor, now deceased. The play was, I 
think, Tom Noddy’s Secret, and the theatre, I know, was the 
Olympic. For some reason in the imbroglio of the piece, a girl is 
passed off as a boy upon the uncle or guardian represented by the 
actor in question, who, finding the youth very maladroit at handling 
a sword, expressed his disappointment thus: ‘‘ I didn’t expect an 
effeminate boy.” Here, perhaps, was a confusion of ideas rather 
than a want of intelligence. Possibly the thing shaped itself thus 
in the actor’s mind. He knew that the audience knew that the 
boy was a girl, and it seemed to him that it would fall in with their 
humour to have another’s ignorance onthe subject brought forcibly 
forward; and, therefore, he put the emphasis on boy. But he 
forgot that the personage whom he was enacting had nothing 
whatever to do with any audience, was firmly convinced that the 
boy was a boy, and therefore would most undoubtedly have said 
that he did not expect ‘“‘ an effeminate boy.” 

Again, there is a well-authenticated instance of one playing at 
rehearsal the typical father of old comedy, who gravely said, 
having been in a rage with his son, ‘‘ How handsome the dog 
looks to day!’’ Nor was it without difficulty that the meaning 
of the line and the consequent emphasis were drummed into 
him. Yet again sometimes emphasis has turned sheer nonsense 
into a semblance of most convincing and impressive sense, as in 
the case of him who mistook the end of a stage direction—by 
accident not underlined—in The Bottle Imp for words to be 
spoken, and therefore, advancing to the middle of the stage, laid 
the bottle on a mound, and said in the most solemn tones, ‘‘ Bottle 
on it!” and made his exit with such effect that the nonsense line 
was afterwards retained. 

There is nothing very surprising in any of these instances. 
What is surprising and to be regretted is that this fault should be 
common with players so well equipped in thought and action as 
are the members of Mr. Daly’s company. No Shaksperean can 
have heard the performances of The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream without noting line after line in 
which true emphasis was flung with graceful recklessness or 
ungracious neglect to the four winds. Instance after instance 
might be adduced, but one will suffice as a typical model of the 
kind of fault committed. ‘‘ A woman’s only virtue” (Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, III.,1.) was given thus : ‘‘ A woman’s only virtue,” 
whereas anyone can satisfy himself that the line shrieks and cries 
to be emphasized ‘‘ A woman’s only virtue.” Truly there is much 
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might in this little word emphasis, a name for a thing that rightly 
used may give life to seemingly dead stuff, and wrongly used may 
take all the radiance out of lines brilliant with light. 


THE DRAMATIC ILLUSION. 
By LEoProLD WAGNER. 


a. so much that has been written of late concerning 

Stageland and its inhabitants, it is doubtful whether the 
play, however adequately presented, exercises such a strong hold 
upon the mind of the spectator as it was wont to do in days gone 
by. One is inclined to think the dramatic illusion is in these 
days altogether wanting. The wholesale initiation of the public 
into those mysterious regions known as the world behind the 
scenes must of necessity minimise the enjoyment which should be 
our portion in the theatre. Figuratively speaking, the spectator 
is nowadays as much behind the scenes as are the players. Thanks 
to the New Journalism, he has Jearnt how most of the “ startling 
effects’ are produced. Consequently, he is rarely moved by 
what he hears and sees; his imagination is no longer called into 
play. If it were possible for us to walk into a theatre and 
straightway become lost in the entertainment set before us, so 
that we might imagine ourselves in a new world, making the 
acquaintance of strange people, and without a flimsy piece of 
paper, largely made up of trade advertisements, to recall us at 
any moment to our own matter-of-fact surroundings, our enjoy- 
ment would be complete. We should then pursue our labours on 
the following day under the influence of the most pleasing recol- 
lections; the play would, in fact, partake of the nature of a 
delightful dream. As it is, our enjoyment of the play falls 
immeasurably short of what it should be, for the reason that we 
are beset with distractions. The illuminated auditorium, the gay 
assemblage, the buzz of conversation, the occasional applause, 
the sight of the instrumentalists immediately in front of the stage— 
these and many other things contribute to produce the very 
opposite effect to that which the play ought to exercise upon the 
imagination. 

Again, we know a great deal too much of the performers, as 
men and women, to persuade ourselves into the belief that they 
are actually the personages they are supposed to be on the stage. 
Theatrical gossip is nowadays so rife that we cannot dismiss it at 
will; it forms part of our newspaper reading, it enters into our 
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daily conversation. Even if we take no interest in it ourselves, 
it is thrust upon us by our neighbours. For this reason the 
possibility of deriving the highest enjoyment from witnessing a 
dramatic representation under our present conditions does not 
exist. Though we may deny ourselves a programme, and 
endeavour to concentrate our whole attention on the stage, we 
cannot close our ears to the conversation of those around us. 
We wish to follow the actions of the dramatis persone ; we do not 
want to be reminded that the performers are men and women 
moving in our own workaday world, subject to the same trials 
and petty worries as ourselves. Every suggestion, therefore, 
which places the actor prominently before the mind of the spec- 
tator rather than the character he is playing, must necessarily 
tend to destroy the dramatic illusion. How can we possibly lose 
ourselves in the play when we hear it whispered at our elbow 
that Mr. A., the handsome “juvenile lead,” has a daughter on 
the stage as tall as himself; that Mr. B. has just signed an 
engagement with a manager over the way; andsoon? This is 
the kind of gossip freely circulated in the theatre, not only between 
the acts, but as the play proceeds. Where, then, does the 
dramatic illusion come in? Occasionally, it is true, we may 
have our attention riveted to the stage by a fine piece of 
acting, but the loud applause that follows quickly recalls us 
to ourselves. 

But perhaps the most mischievous factor in the destruction of 
the dramatic illusion in these days is the fierce light of publicity 
that is thrown upon Stageland by the Press. Can anything be 
more disenchanting to our imaginations than the knowledge that 
the world behind the scenes is simply a vast carpenter’s shop ? 
Little wonder if we have ceased to marvel at the stage-pictures 
presented to our view. They no longer appear marvellous; we 
accept them as a matter of course. We are like actors who 
cannot “ sit out” a performance without criticizing it in detail. 
The truth is, we interest ourselves a great deal too much in a 
profession which exists for our entertainment alone. How 
different it is with a child at the pantomime, and the young 
person fresh from the country, paying a first visit to the theatre! 
In the case of these the dramatic illusion is perfect; they have 
ears and eyes for naught save that which is passing before them. 
Nor is the ‘possibility of emulating their enjoyment so remote. 
All that we have to do is to place ourselves under such conditions 
as shall make us dead, for the time being, to the stage-knowledge 
we possess. King Ludwig of Bavaria, who insisted upon an 
operatic representation within the walls of his own theatre 
under all the conditions necessary to cause him the highest 
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possible enjoyment, was perhaps not such a madman as he is 
generally considered to have been. At all events, he knew how 
to keep up the dramatic illusion. 


SOME AMERICAN TOURS. 
By TrpuRcE BEAUGEARD. 


6 a7 this the warning bell of the tender compelled the 

crowd to move reluctantly off the steamer, and stand 
with upturned faces, taking a last long look at Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry as they stood together and smiled adieu. Then, as 
the tender drew away, cheer after cheer broke forth, and Miss 
Terry kissed her hands, and Mr. Irving, evidently much moved, 
bared his head and looked down with a wistful gaze which many 
who saw it will long remember. And so the great actor and 
actress began their memorable voyage.” The occasion was the 
departure of the actor on his first visit to the United States in 
1883, and the description is that given by Mr. Frederick Daly of 
the final scene as the Britannic steamed away from English 
shores, bearing with her ‘‘ Cesar and his fortunes.”’ 

Twelve years have passed since then, and to-day Sir Henry 
Irving is on the eve of crossing the Atlantic for the fifth time, to 
add to the triumphs which he has already achieved in the great 
and hospitable Republic of the West. He goes to those who 
know him, and have learned to love him, well. But his first visit, 
albeit accompanied by every auspicious omen, was an undertaking 
of no little magnitude, had cost many an anxious thought, and 
was attended by hopes and fears which might well unnerve even 
one whose reputation was so well established at home as his. 
The announcement of his approaching departure had been the 
signal for a host of testimonies of: affection and admiration, 
which reached their climax in the banquet given to him in 
St. James’s Hall. The list of the organizing committee included 
the names of Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, and several 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet. The banquet was attended by 
all that is representative of the dignity and authority of the 
nation. The American Minister, Mr. Lowell (alas, that he should 
be no more !), was among the guests. Bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church wrote kind messages of goodwill and esteem. @L 
but by no means least, the late Lord Chief Justice of En 
the silver-tongued Coleridge, proposed the health of the 






the evening in a charming and eloquent speech. ‘“ In bidding 
Mr. Irving godspeed,” Lord Coleridge said, ‘‘ at all events we 
ell America that we send her of our best on this, her birthday, 
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as a birthday present; and that we send her the man of whom 
I may fitly and properly adapt the words of a great Roman orator 
in a famous oration, ‘Summus artifex et, mehercule, semper 
partium in republica tanquam in scena optimarum,’ which I will 
venture roughly to translate, ‘He is a consummate artist, capable 
of the best parts, both on the stage and off it.’ ” 

The story of Mr. Irving's welcome in America is well known. 
His acting was a revelation to his audiences, and the enthusiasm 
to which it gave rise was unbounded. On October 29, 1883, he 
performed for the first time in New York, the piece selected being 
The Bells ; but it was not until he had appeared in Louis XI. and 
Much Ado about Nothing that his gifts were fully realized. There 
was hardly a discordant note in the chorus of praise which his 
remarkable impersonations elicited. Nor did he appeal less to 
his brother artists in America than to the general public. To 
quote only one opinion typical of all the rest—‘‘ He is the greatest 
actor who breathes the English language,” said Mr. Lewis 
Morrison. “I claim to know what good acting is. I have 
supported Salvini, whom I regard as the greatest artist on the 
foreign stage, and my preceptor was Edwin Booth. But even in 
Mr. Booth’s presence I must say I have been moved to-day as I 
never was before. I am not given to gushing over an actor, but 
I never before saw a man’s soul asI did in King Louis this 
afternoon. It was simply perfection. It was not the actor; it 
was Louis XI. that I saw. I must admit that I went to the 
theatre with a little prejudice against Mr. Irving. I had never 
seen him, and from certain things which other actors had told me 
I was prepared to find an overrated man. But what a perform- 
ance it was! It was wonderful !—wonderful !” 

It is a pleasant picture to contemplate—that of the great actor 
winning golden opinions from all sorts of people so far away from 
home ; and it is rendered even more pleasant when one compares 
it with the disorderly scenes which had attended the performances 
of his great predecessors, Kean and Macready, many years before, 
in the same country. The former had made his first appearance 
in New York in November, 1820, and on that occasion no form of 
artistic homage was wanting. In Boston, however, Kean made 
himself unpopular ; and, in spite of explanations and endeavours to 
set matters right, he was so far unsuccessful in reinstating him- 
self in public favour that he was obliged to abandon his intention 
to prolong his visit for another year. Five years later Kean 
appeared as Richard, at the Park Theatre, New York. It is 
recorded that the scenes were no less tumultuous than those to 
which he had been accustomed in England. The rioting was 
renewed in Boston. His life was even in danger from missil 2s ; 
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and the houses of those by whom he was sheltered were attacked. 
In the next year (1826), Macready visited America with his wife 
and sister, and appeared as Virginius at the Park Theatre, New 
York. The tour was so far successful that seventeen years later, 
in September, 1843, he again crossed the Atlantic, played in 
various places between New York and Montreal, and obtained a 
liberal measure of social and financial success. Macready’s last 
visit to America was in 1848, when he had his memorable quarrel 
with Edwin Forrest. In the following year, when he appeared 
at the Astor Place Opera House, riots broke out, and on May 10 
seventeen persons were killed. On this occasion Macready was 
playing Macbeth, and Forrest appeared at the same time, in the 
same character, at the Broadway. After changing clothes with 
one of the actors, Macready, with a single companion, joined the 
departing audience and escaped. He was then smuggled in a 
carriage to New Rochelle, took the train to Boston, where he 
remained for ten days unmolested, and then sailed for England. 
** Throughout this sad business,” we are told, ‘‘ Macready, as 
usual, showed himself intrepid, tactless, and self-assertive.” 

The next great dramatic artist to visit the States was one of 
the most illustrious of all time, Rachel. In the year 1855 Ristori 
had visited Paris, and had achieved extraordinary success at the 
Théatre Italien. Salvini, in his recently-published memoirs, 
refers to this visit, and speaks in terms of indignation at the 
treatment which Rachel received from the French critics of that 
day. Some of these gentlemen set themselves to work to belittle 
Rachel by their unbounded praise of Ristori. No one can accuse 
Salvini of lack of appreciation of the great Italian actress ; but he 
gives it as his opinion that the disparagement of Rachel was a 
disgrace to French journalism, and a lasting discredit to those 
who countenanced it. It was partly due to the mortification 
experienced by Rachel from these circumstances that she resolved 
to visit America; but it was also at the instigation of her brother, 
M. Raphaél, who was anxious to act as her impresario, that she 
came to this determination. He hoped that, after the manner of 
Jenny Lind, she would succeed in filliag the coffers of her 
exchequer to overflowing, and that, on her return, she would 
enter France in triumph with a reputation gained in the New 
World which would re-establish her prestige at home. Before 
leaving Paris she gave seven performances at the Comédie 
Francaise, to one of which sh2 had the magnanimity to invite 
her rival, to whom she sent a box. Ristori came and applauded 
Rachel, as a few days before Rachel had applauded her. These 
were the last performances ever given by Rachel in France. 

Rachel left Paris for America, but before finally departing she 
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gave some representations in London, playing at the St. James’s 
Theatre the part of Camille in Corneille’s Horace, and the title 
role in Adrienne Lecouwvreur. On August 10 she embarked for 
America, and arrived at New York ten days later. The following 
is the programme of the first representation given in that city : 


“METROPOLITAN THEATRE. 
On Monday, September 3rd, 
M. de Premaray’s comedy of 
Les Droits de ' Homme. 
After which will be presented 
Corneille’s tragedy of Les Horaces, 
with M* RACHEL as Camille.”’ 

Rachel's success was very far inferior to that of Jenny Lind, 
who had just preceded herin New York. The Americans seemed 
to think it quite natural that she should leave her country to 
come there to perform. And the worst of it was that they did 
not understand her. That which was most effective in France, 
her magnificent diction, her speaking eyes, her admirable com- 
mand of gesture, all this passed almost unperceived. The only 
things which excited real applause were her passionate tirades, 
the scenes in which she displayed physical activity, those in 
which her step became more animated, her gesture more lively | 
and in which her voice departed from its natural compass. The 
receipts of the first performance at New York were 26,334 francs 
(about £1,050); on the occasion of the second performance, when 
Phedre and Les Droits de ! Homme were given, they were 7000 
francs (£280) less ; and on the tenth night the management were 
obliged to reduce the price of the seats. At the end of October, 
Rachel and her company went to Boston, and made their appear- 
ance at the Grand Theatre in Horace. The public here was more 
literary and cultured than that of the New York of that day, 
and the French actress received the most flattering evidences cf 
admiration. The expedition, as a whole, was, however, a 
financial failure. ‘Twenty-five years later Sarah Bernhardt made 
more in one representation of Adrienne Lecouvreur than Rachel 
made in three representations of Phédre, her great réle. “‘ ‘ N’alezl 
pas!’ m’a-t-on dit, et moi je suis venue!”’ Writes Rachel, “ Ah! 
a ‘pauvre petit bout de femme comme moi’ soon gets used up 
travelling over the world like this.” Then come heart-broken, 
despairing letters, when she feels her strength giving way. At 
one of the representations in New York she caught a violent 
cold, which developed the seeds of the disease that killed her 
two years later. 


“My friend (she writes), I am veryill. . . . Iam going to take my 
departure, not for the other world, yet, but for a warmer climate than 
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this. . . . Ah! pauvre moi! ce moi dont j’étais si fitre—trop fiére, 
peut-étre. Good bye, my friend! This letter will perhaps be my last. 
You who knew Rachel, so brilliant, who saw her in her triumphs, you 
would hardly recognise her now in the spectre she drags about with her 
all day long.” 

Finally, Rachel returned to New York, gave a few more per- 
formances there, then went to Philadelphia, then to Charlestown, 
and on December 19 set out for Havannah, where a complete 
fiasco awaited her. On January 28, 1856, she sailed for France, 
the fifteen months of the projected tour having been curtailed to 
four. Poor Rachel! In recalling the incidents of the close of 
her career, a career so brilliant and yet so unhappy, one cannot 
but wish to pay a tribute of sincere homage and respect to her 
genius an¢ to her memory. 


At the present day, when America knows so well how to 
appreciate and applaud the best dramatic art that Europe can 
produce, there can be no offence in quoting the words of M. 
Jules Janin, the eminent French critic, @ propos of Rachel’s 
failure, which are given by M. Beauvallet in his book on Rachel 
in America. ‘“ ec gl says M. Beauvallet, ‘‘ when he says that 
the Americans are ‘a busy and turbulent nation, who would care 
to have neither Ajax, nor Hector, nor the wise Ulysses, and who 
would give three groans for Agamemnon, the king of kings,’ Janin 


is not altogether wrong; and he is, indeed, far from being. 
mistaken when he adds: ‘ They resist the charms of Iphigenia, 


slumber during the fury of Orestes, call Corneille an antiquated 
old man, and, if Barnum wishes it, they rush to see a siren stuffed 
with straw, or to contemplate upon a dunghill an idiotic old 
mummy of a negress, who Barnum tells them was the great 
Washington’s wet-nurse! . . . . Obviously, what is pre- 


ferred in America ‘is not the theatre, is not music, in spite of. 


J enny Lind, of Giulia Grisi, of Mario, and of Sontag. ‘ 
it is captive bears and mountebanks, the fisticuffs of boxers, and 


the antics of tight-rope dancers.’”” It must be remembered that. 


M. Janin wrote this forty years ago, and that a great many 
changes have taken place in America during the last forty years. 
How great those changes have been may be judged from the fact 
that when Sarah Bernhardt, who in spite of her extraordinary 
talents is undoubtedly inferior as an actress to Rachel, visited 
the New World in 1880, she found it ready to receive and to pay 
homage to her. Yet her tour was not unattended by amusing 
incidents, due to the bigotry of certain of the ‘‘ unco’ guid.” 
Thus a certain Dr. Crosby headed a crusade against the 
divine one. He thundered from the pulpit his denunciations 
of ‘‘the European actress come to ruin the morals of 
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the Yankee people.” However, the Yankee public went 
to see Sarah Bernhardt in their thousands, in spite of Dr. 
Crosby and the Methodist, and, mirabile dictu! America still 
exists. Offended Heaven has not yet obliterated it from the face 
of the earth. Mme. Bernhardt’s first appearance was in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, which Rachel had played at New York five-and- 
twenty years before. She was rewarded with everything that is 
most flattering to the self-esteem of an artist. The Herald 
described her as possessing all the principal qualities necessary 
to an unapproachable actress, especially in the interpretation of 
tender scenes. The Tribune said that ‘“ the soul of the beautiful 
by which all things are penetrated has one of its messengers in 
her.” In Frou-Frou she achieved a great popular success, but 
was less fortunate in Hernanit and Phidre. Her triumph, 
however, was in La Dame aux Camélias, and how should it have 
been otherwise? Racine and Corneille, let it be admitted with- 
out hypocrisy, demand a special taste to be duly appreciated, 
a taste which it is perhaps impossible for anyone who is not 
steeped in the traditions of French classicism really to acquire. 
But La Dame aux Camélias, with its masterly melodramatic 
treatment of the elementary passions, speaks directly to every- 
one who can comprehend the story and the language in which it 
is written. Sarah Bernhardt gave twenty-five representations in 
New York, and the receipts amounted to 494,800 francs (about 
£19,0CO—an average of 19,635 francs (about £780) a night. 
During her tour she played at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Louisville, Indianapolis, and 
Washington, and her 166 performances realized a total of 920,000 
francs (£36,800), her personal net profit amounting to 200,000 
francs (£8,000). 

Since the pioneers of European art opened up America to their 
comrades, there has been a constant migration of actors to that 
continent. In this short sketch the names of only a few of the 
greatest have been mentioned, but every one who follows the 
progress of theatrical enterprise will recall the visits of Coquelin 
ainé and of Mounet-Sully ; and the names of Jane Hading—who 
accompanied, first the former, and afterwards the latter—and 
of Réjane will also be fresh in the memory as those of artists 
-who have made a place for themselves in the dramatic history of 
the New World. Reéjane, in fact, has only just returned from 
America, where she had no cause to be personally dissatisfied 
with her reception. It was, if we are not mistaken, at New 

Orleans that an incident occurred which proves at once how 
much she was féted and how much she deserved the honours 
which were lavished upon her. The audience was so large that 
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the theatre was crowded to overflowing. Those who wished to 
gain admittance and failed were numbered by hundreds. They 
broke open the doors of the theatre, they filled the passages, the 
vestibules, and even the staircases, where obviously there was 
nothing to be seen or heard. When Réjane was informed of this 
desperate state of things she found an ingenious way of appeasing 
the multitude. During each entr’acte, almost immediately after 
leaving the stage, she crossed the theatre, and in the passages, 
the vestibules, and at the foot of the staircases, where the people 
were crowded together, she declaimed monologues, detached 
scenes, short pieces of all kinds, saluted each time by cheers 
the enthusiasm of which was intensified by delight at the artist’s 
amiability, good nature, and tact. 

In this article considerable space has been devoted to the 
experiences of French dramatic artists in America; but in view 
of the important position occupied by the French stage as a 
whole, it will probably not be thought excessive. There is one 
question which is now very seriously engaging the attention of 
French theatrical managers and agents. After the incident 
above related it might well be imagined that Réjane’s tour 
was a financial success. As a matter of fact, it resulted in a loss 
to the impresario of 200,000f. (£8,000) for about 100 represen- 
tations. Last year, at the same time, Mounet-Sully gave 60 
performances, the artistic success of which was only indifferent, 
and the financial loss 150,000f. (£6,000). Sarah Bernhardt is the 
only French dramatic artist who seems to keep her hold upon 
the American public. She has not yet experienced any failure to 
win their suffrages, and her receipts afford a flattering proof of the 
permanence of her charm and influence. 
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HIS GREAT PART. 
By Gzo. MANVILLE FENN. 


" igen here! Fred Murray’s my friend, and if anyone speaks 
hke that about him before me, I’m damned if I don’t 
punch his head.” ; 

There was a roar of laughter in the little club-room, a burst of 
banter and chaff, one actor merrily suggesting a settlement with 
gloves, another one with pistols, while again another proposed a 
terrific broad-sword combat with plenty of sparks, to all of which 
Jack Beachy listened sulkily, and as if annoyed with himself for 
his outburst of passion, while he filled a big briar-root pipe, lit it, 
and began to smoke savagely. 

By degrees the chaff floated away, the little quarrel was for 
the moment forgotten, the merits of the last new piece were 
discussed, and the company that had played in it over-night 
were criticised in a way that would have made their ears tingle; 
and then the band of light-hearted, thoughtless men began to 
disperse. One of them, however, came back from the door, 
hesitated a moment, and then advanced to where Jack Beachy, 
one of the cleverest low comedians in town, sat smoking. 

As the young man advanced, the angry smouldering fire in 
Jack’s breast seemed to blaze up, and he emitted more smoke in 
big puffs. 

“I’m off, Jack,” said the other. ‘‘ Sorry I said what I did 
about Murray. There, you and I can’t quarrel. Shake hands, 
old man.” 

Jack took his pipe from his mouth, and was about to speak 
angrily ; but the frank smile and the extended hand disarmed him, 
and he grasped the latter. 

“ All right,” he said; ‘but don’t do it again. I like Fred 
Murray, and it hurts. He’s been out of an engagement for a 
year ; there’s a young wife and I know what it means.” 

The next minute the door closed, and Jack Beachy leaned 
forward to pick up the day’s paper, when a swarthy, stern, hard- 
featured man of fifty, wrinkled of face, and so closely shaven that 
he looked like Blue Beard in plain clothes without his beard, 
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rose from where he sat in a corner, and took a chair close to his 
fellow-comedian. 

*‘ Hard lines,” he said, ‘‘ when a man can’t get an engagement. 
What’s wrong? Your friend a bit of a——I mean not up to the 
mark?” 

“Oh, he’s up to the mark enough,” said Jack, quickly, and 
speaking as if he were glad to relieve his heart ;’’ but he’s a fellow 
with ideas of hisown. Scholar and gentleman, regular Shakspere 
student, splendid study, but * 

‘* Well—what ?” said the other. 

** Oh, he’s got elevation of the drama on the brain. He wants 
to play his great part.” 

** Ah, I see—to begin with Romeo or Hamlet.” 

“Exactly. That’s it ; and, er—well, he’s the best fellow in the 
world, only—you see—er 4 

“No manager would give him such a part.” 

“Give it him? No. Mad if he did. I wouldn’t. He’s a 
Robson sort of fellow. By Jove, I wish I were half as clever! 
But do you think he’d take a part in low comedy or burlesque 
where he’d make a hit at once? Not he. Splendid head—such 
a face—make up for anything.” 

“But Romeo,” said the elder actor, smiling. 

“ Ah, but it would ; only his legs, his walk, and his jerky ways 
would set the gallery in a roar. But it’s tragedy or high-class 
comedy, when, if ever Nature did cut a man out to play Touch- 
stone or something Robsonian, there he is.”’ 

‘Poor fellow! I was something like that twenty years ago ; 
but I found it out, and now play heavy old men.” 

‘“‘ Better than anyone on the boards.”’ 

‘“‘Thankye, Jack ; that’s what we both think,” said the speaker, 
with a smile. ‘‘ Well, your friend will find out his mistake 
sooner or later.” 

“No,” said Jack, banging the table with his fist; ‘‘ he’s not 
the English in Tom Robertson’s School, he’d die first. And 
that’s what makes me so mad with him. There he is in a garret 
down in Lambeth, starving, with his wife—bless her, sweet, dear 
girl, patient angel—nursing him, for he’s getting very bad now, 
poor chap.” 

‘** Consumptive ?” 

“No; regular broken-hearted—disappointment, bad living, 
pride, and all that. I don’t know what to do for him.” 

“Humph! Then you have been doing something for him?” 

“Well, who’s to stand by and see a man and his wife whom 
you like starve in misery? I can’t do it.” 

“No, and you never could, Jack,” said the other, 
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clapping him warmly on the shoulder. ‘‘ I don’t say much, but I 
think and hear a great deal. I know what you did for Harry 
Wilson, and Wilkins, and Bob Everett——”’ 

“‘ Here, I’m off—morning,” cried Jack, whose face was scarlet, 
and he started for the door ; but the other interposed : 

‘Sit down and have a drink with me, Jack, my lad.” 

“Not if you’re going to talk like that.” 

** Oh, very well, I won’t say another word. Look here. Can I 
help you to get your friend—I remember him ; you brought him 
here several times ?” 

“Brought him whenever he’d come. Thought it might help 
him to find his level.” 

““Yes—brandy and a split. Right.” He gave the order to a 
waiter and went on: 

“*Can’t you talk him into being reasonable? Hard lines for the 
poor young wife.” 

“Hard, man! It’s horrible. Lady worships him. Married 
against her people’s wishes, and they’re too proud to take help.” 

“Except from you?” 

Jack Beachy h’mmed, took the glass handed to him, clinked, 
drank, and then said: 

“Tgammonhim. Offered to lend him money, but he wouldn’t 
take it. Couldn’t ask him to dinner, because he wouldn’t bring 
his wife, so I gave him parts to copy. Heaps.” 

Jack’s good-humoured phiz expanded into a mirthful grin 
which was full of meaning. 

“‘T see,” said the other. ‘ But look here; if he really is as 
clever as you say, why can’t you persuade him to listen to reason. 
You're in the new burlesque at the Cheshire, I hear?” 

“Yes, I’m Mercury, looking half god, half telegraph boy. 
Roaring good part.” 

“Well, Smithers would oblige me, if I asked him a favour.” 

‘Ought to; you helped him to plant his first burlesque.”’ 

‘You say your friend could play something Robsonian ?”’ 

‘* Splendidly.” 

“There ought to be something in it then that would suit 
him.” 

“There is—Apollo.” 

“‘Let’s try and get it for him. He must be the sort of man 
Smithers would be glad to get hold of. By George, there’s 
room for another intense fellow like Robson now.” 

““Room? I should think there is, and Murray’s the man; 
but if I went to him and proposed such a thing, do you know 
what he’d say? Tell me he couldn’t stoop to play the buffoon.” 

“Humph! Might do worse than play a super honestly. Never 
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mind. If you want to serve your friend, and he is what you say— 
and I believe from what I saw of him that he is—we’ll try for the 
part for him, and you go to him some day when he is really down 
on his luck, and perhaps he will be reasonable.” 

“*T’ll try,” said Jack Beachy, shaking his head. 

“Tell him quietly it’s his duty for his wife’s sake.” 

“Touch him on a tender spot that. He’s afraid she’d despise 
him after all his long talks to her about art and the rest of it.” 

“ As fine art to produce laughter as tears, Jack, and the finest 
actor, to my mind, is the man who can at will draw smiles as well 
as tears from those in front. Try what you can do.” 


A week had passed, and in a shabby attic in a mean house, 
looking across the dreary grounds of a palace, a man lay with the 
rich wine of life very nearly at the lees. The keen blade of 
finest temper had been wearing at the fleshly scabbard, and sickness 
mental had been joined by bodily ill to work their double ill. 
Another arrow had missed its mark. 

Worn with care and watching, often suffering pitifully from 
hidden hunger, but far-more from the anguish of heart at seeing 
the despair and gradual wearing away of the man she loved 
better than herself, there, by the bedside of the squalid room, sat 
the woman who in faith and love had taken him for better or for 
worse, joining her fate to his, and following him patiently, the 
true sharer of all his cares. 

It had seemed to her days before that she ought to make some 
great effort to change their way of life, and she had begged him 
to let her appeal to those at home for aid. But pride said no ; 
and she had shrunk from making the proposal again. 

Jack Beachy, the occupant of the parlours down below, seemed 
to be the only friend they possessed, and he had been to them 
daily; but she had not heard all that had passed between her 
husband and him, fearing to question when their friend had 
gone. 

Evening was drawing on—a still sultry evening in August; 
and as she sat by her husband’s side, the glory in the west brought 
back the country home, happier days, and an intense longing to 
take him back with her to where the soft Devon breezes, fresh 
from the sea, might bring back health and strength to the 
attenuated frame upon the bed. 

There was a quick elastic step on the stair, and Murray’s eyes, 
which were directed in a dreamy, intent way upon the ever- 
changing glory of colour in the skies, turned toward the door, 
and a faint smile dawned upon his lip. 

** Poor old Jack!” he said, softly. ‘‘ Good news.” 
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**Good news, Fred ?”’ 

“What ho! within there!” came in Jack Beachy’s cheery 
voice. There was asharp rap on the door, which was thrown 
open, and the young man entered with a bound to come down on 
one foot in the familiar attitude of the classic Mercury, newly 
lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, holding his caducean hand 
extended, hat thrust back, and lips apart. ‘‘ Enter the messenger 
of the gods with tidings,” he said; and then, in a stilted, 
burlesque manner— 

“Oh great Apollo, on this blooming day, 
My wingéd heels have brought me here to say— 
Fred, old man—Mrs. Murray—tea and shrimps for three—a 
banquet—a feast. I’ve got the engagement for him in the new 
burlesque ; five pounds a week for the run. That’s the physic 
you wanted, so get well at once and——” 

“Too late, Jack; too late,” said Murray, in alow cracked voice, 
which startled his old friend into sobriety, and he looked sharply 
from husband to wife, and back. 

“Too late ?”’ he faltered, while the trembling woman stood at 
the bed’s head, holding the iron in her grasp, and fighting hard 
to hide her agonised features, and keep back the sobs which 
struggled to obtain vent. 

“‘ But—and this—I—I don’t quite under—you don’t mean really 
—another part ?” 

“Yes,” said Murray, softly, as his eyes were turned to gaze 
through the attic window once more at the glory in the west; 
“‘another part, Jack ; in the great tragedy.”’ 

“Tragedy?” faltered Jack, upon whom the truth was dawning 
fast. 

“‘ The great tragedy of life—my great partI have waited for so 
long. Jack, old lad,” he continued, with his voice growing louder, 
but strangely changed ; “‘it has come to me at last. I am to play 
the man—the suffering, disappointed man who stands before his 
Judge to hear his sentence as the curtain falls.” 

“Oh! my God, my God!” cried Jack wildly, as he turned 
himself on his knees and caught the thin white hand lying outside 
the sheet. ‘‘No, no, Fred! Impossible! Don’t look like that, 
man. Rouse up. Make an effort. Mrs. Murray, speak to him. 
Here, Fred, old man, hold up! Won't youhear me? I tell you 
it’s all right now.” 

The dying man turned his head slightly, and the feeble hand 
softly closed upon that which grasped it, while the other felt 
blindly about over his head till it was caught and pressed to his 
wife’s quivering lips. 

“Yes,” he said, with a little laugh, “ it’s all right now.” 
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“Mrs. Murray,” cried Jack, ‘‘ quick! the doctor!” and as she 
made a movement to obey, the dying man’s hand closed tightly 
now upon that which he held. 

“The doctor?” he said; and his face lit up again with the 
former smile. ‘‘ Good old Jack! always a true comrade; but so 
blind. Can’t you see—the Great Physician—here, lad, and he says, 
‘rest !’” 

Jack made an effort to release his hands, but they were held in 
a convulsive grasp. 

“* Don’t go,” said Murray, in a hoarse whisper. ‘“ It will sosoon 
be dark, and I’m so tired, lad. What does it matter? A little 
tinsel—a little show—a little vain success, and then it would 
come at last. Far better now.” 

A torrent of words were ready to gush from the young man’s 
lips; but the look in his old companion’s eyes checked him, and 
he knelt there, gazing wildly at the rapidly gathering shadow 
creeping down. 

“ All a mistake, Jack. A little vanity, a weak, foolish man, and 
she has suffered for me—poor Janet—through it all. But—lI 
could not see—till now, Her old people—they’ll forgive her— 
take her to them, Jack—when I am gone—come closer, dear—it 
gets so dark—and soft and restful—yes, like that—the touch of 
an angel’s cheek ! ” 

“Fred!” 

“My wife!” 

So softly uttered as he seemed to nestle restfully upon the 
gentle breast as she bent over him, and clasped him in her arms, 
that the words were hardly heard in the stillness; but as Janet 
Murray pressed her lips to the cold, dark brow, she heard him 
murmur, as if to himself— 

“‘ My great part—at last—word perfect, too—so easy to say and 
feel—word perfect—listen now, I have my cue.” 

‘* Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner. Ah!” 

A quick start, a deep, expiring cry, followed by a woman’s 
agonised wail and a strong man’s groan. 

For the curtain had fallen on the tragedy of a man’s mistake. 
Fred Murray’s great part was played. 
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Portraits. 


MR. EDWARD RIGHTON. 


A “SOUND actor,” as the phrase goes, ‘‘ of the old school ”»— 

that is to say, an actor who is an actor and can be counted 
upon to give a good account of any part entrusted to him, Mr. 
Edward Righton has also the good fortune to possess a particular 
line of his own. In him are combined the excellences both of 
the ‘good all-round man” and of the specialist. In such 
parts—one might designate them as ‘‘ homely” for want of a 
better description—as William Todman in Liberty Hall, and 
Adam Cherry in The Prude’s Progress, Mr. Righton has no equal. 
The qualities of humour and pathos that go to make his rendering 
of characters like these so admirable stand him in good 
stead, it is true, whatever may be the part he is called 
upon to play; but it is his skilful admixture of these 
qualities in characters drawn after the Dickens type of ‘‘the 
old man with the young heart” that gives him a place all to 
himself in the ranks of our English players. Like Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of London, Mr. Righton’s theatrical experiences have 
been singularly extensive. As long ago as the early seventies 
he was managing the Court Theatre and producing, amongst 
other pieces, Mr. Gilbert’s Happy Land, Creatures of Impulse, 
and Great Expectations, in which last he must have been 
an inimitable Joe Gargery. Later on in his career we find 
him installed as manager of the Globe Theatre, where he produced 
the late Paul Meritt’s Stolen Kisses. There are few theatres with 
which he has not been at one time or another associated, and a 
mere enumeration of the many parts he has played would probably 
occupy several pages of this magazine. To pick out a few of the 
more notable it may be mentioned that his Shaksperean charac- 
ters include Dogberry, Touchstone, and Sir Hugh Evans; that 
he has been seen as Tony Lumpkin and as Bob Acres; that 
he was the Toupet in the Lyceum production of The Dead Heart 
the creator of Mr. Bargus, M.P., in Mr. Pinero’s Weaker Sez, 
and the original Hippolyte Caramel in Nerves. All these parts 
he played well, but the memories of most playgoers will be found 
to dwell less upon his other characters than upon the half- 
ludicrous, wholly pathetic figure that enchained their sympathies, 
moving them alternately to furtive tears and hearty laughter, in 
Mr. Carton’s delightful Liberty Hall. 
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At the Play. 


—+4e— 


IN LONDON. 


With one or two exceptions, theatrical business has, during the 
month, suffered severely from the adverse influence of bot weather 
and the excitement caused by the General Election. Theatre 
after theatre has closed its doors, and the season for all practical 
purposes is already at an end. On the other hand, there are 
numerous indications of an early resumption of activity, and by 
September we are likely to be again in the full swing of progress. 





THE REVIVALS AT THE LYCEUM. 


The extraordinary activity exhibited ai the Lyceum during the 
past month is only equalled by the completeness and the beauty 
of the various revivals which have been given there. These, as 
is well known, are the result of Sir Henry Irving’s determination 
to enter next autumn upon a long American tour, which, to 
the regret of all lovers of dramatic art, will entail his absence 
from London for nearly a year. Meanwhile he leaves installed 
in his place Mr. Forbes-Robertson, who may well be trusted 
worthily to maintain the prestige of the house he is temporarily 
to occupy. Sir Henry takes with him to America a varied 
repertory, including most of his later and several of his earlier 
successes. One by one these have been presented, in some 
instances for a single night only, and playgoers have thus been 
permitted to renew their acquaintance with, and revise their 
impressions of, many of the works which have served to render the 
Lyceum management famous. In the list occurs one omission 
that can hardly fail to be deplored; nor is it easy to understand 
Sir Henry’s motive for making it. He has given us Lowis XI., 
he has given us The Lyons Mail, he has given us The Corsican 
Brothers, he has even revived The Bells, a piece that must 
necessarily drop into oblivion the moment his support is with- 
drawn from it; but for some undiscoverable, although to him 
doubtless cogent reason, he has denied us the privilege of again 
witnessing his great impersonation of Hamlet. For sheer 
force of intellectuality, for power of subtle suggestion, for keen 
insight and clearness of mental analysis, the portrait stands 
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unrivalled ; and the disappointment caused by its non-production 
finds only comparative compensation in the presentation of such 
characters as Mathias, Charles I., and King Arthur. 

In looking back over the last few weeks we find it difficult to 
say which one is tempted to admire the more, the genius of 
the actor or the marvellous energy of the manager. To direct 
and superintend the rehearsals of such heavy productions as 
Faust, The Merchant of Venice, and King Arthur, of which 
every detail, down to the most minute, is carefully and atten- 
tively studied, constitutes a task that, it might be supposed, 
would more than tax the strength of any one man. But as 
if all this were the merest child’s-play, Sir Henry Irving caps the 
feat by appearing nightly in a more or less onerous part. Work 
would indeed seem to be a vital necessity to one who throughout 
his long career has never spared himself in the public service. To 
attempt in the narrow limits at our disposal to give anything 
more than a simple catalogue of the month’s labours at the 
Lyceum would be absurd, inasmuch as each performance, by 
virtue of its excellence, merits a long article to itself. Buta word 
of praise must at least be spared for the supreme art of an actor 
who can pass apparently without effort from the simple and 
dignified pathos of a Charles I. to the fretful senility of a Corporal 
Brewster; who can depict with equal effect the crafty, astute 
Louis and the noble, great- hearted Arthur ; whose imagination is 
able to claim as its own the fears and hopes, the hatred and the 
love, of a Shylock, or to revel in the saturnine humour of a 
Mephistopheles. A record so long and so brilliant it is given 
to few men to accomplish, and one cannot but recognize that by 
Sir Henry Irving’s absence, temporary though it be, London 
playgoers sustain a loss for which nothing can well compensate 
them. 

And with Sir Henry goes Miss Ellen Terry, most delightful of 
Nance Oldfields, most bewitching of Beatrices, most winning of 
Portias, the most charming actress, in brief, of her time, In the 
round of parts Miss Terry has been called upon to fill lately few 
phases of her admirable art have been left unrevealed. She has 
fascinated us by her grace, awakened laughter by her comedy, 
compelled tears by her pathos. Excellent work has also been 
done by the remaining members of a company whose devotion to 
their “ chief” is familiar to all. The list of names is too long to 
be given here in its entirety, but mention should at least be made 
of such long-standing favourites as Mr. Howe, that sturdy veteran, 
Mr. Frank Tyars, Mr. F. Cooper, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Haviland, 
Mr. S. Valentine, and Miss Maud Milton. Of the two new recruits, 
Miss Julia Arthur and Miss Brenda Gibson, both, although in 
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different ways, have shown themselves to be capable actresses, 
and likely to prove in the future of real value to the Lyceum 
company. 


THE OPERA. 


The concluding weeks of the opera season could scarcely be 
termed eventful. Shorn of a large measure of interest through 
the unexpected absence of M. Jean de Reszke (who, for reasons of 
health,was compelled to remain in complete repose at his picturesque 
retreat near Warsaw), the representations given during July were 
chiefly remarkable for certain ‘“‘ combination casts” of a kind by 
no means unfamiliar to Covent Garden subscribers under the 
régime of Sir Augustus Harris. From an artistic point of view 
such ensembles of first-rate talent were preferable to the strongest 
of ‘“‘ star” attractions, though the popular opinion did not alto- 
gether endorse this. But in one instance, at least, the union of 
forces was irresistible—namely, in the admirable performance of 
Carmen, with Madame Calvé in the title-réle, Madame Melba 
as Michaela, M. Alvarez as Don José, and either Signor Ancona 
or M. Albers as Escamillo. The leading parts in Bizet’s master- 
piece have never before, probably, been distributed with equal 
strength ; for when M. Jean de Reszke, M. Lassalle, and Madame 
Melba appeared together in this opera some seasons back, the 
Carmen of the occasion was not Madame Calvé, and no one who 
has witnessed her glorious rendering of the character will admit 
that any other artist now before the public can even be compared 
with her in it. Little wonder, then, that the favourite work, 
thus cast, drew three or four overflowing audiences, and was 
chosen for representation on the concluding night of the sub- 
scription season—Saturday, July 27. Neither as Carmen nor as 
Santuzza did Madame Calvé have to suffer through following 
quickly“ upon the appearances of her Italian rival, Madame 
Bellincioni, who, indeed, proved her right to be called the Duse 
of the operatic stage, but made no impression whatever as a 
singer. Moreover, the French prima donna fairly “‘ drove the 
nail home” with her intensely dramatic impersonation of the 
heroine in Massenet’s tragic one-act opera, La Navarraise, which 
was revived with praiseworthy care (under Signor Seppilli) on 
July 20. To her magnificent acting and to a perfect mise-en-sctne 
the success of this powerful and stirring little music-drama is 
chiefly to be attributed. Finally, among the notable late pro- 
ductions of the season must be mentioned that of Wagner’s 
Tannhiiuser, given here for the first time in French, with the 
version of the ‘‘ Venusberg” scene written for the memorable 
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Paris production of 1867, and recently mounted both at Bayreuth 
and the Grand Opéra. Two artists from the latter theatre, M. 
Alvarez and M. Plangon, were quite superb as Tannhiiuser and 
the Landgrave; M. Maurel filled his old part of Wolfram ; 
Madame Emma Eames made a charming Elizabeth; Madame 
Adini was the Venus ; and Signor Mancinelli the conductor. 
Altogether, the best performance of Tannh‘iuser yet seen in 
London. 


MADAME REJANE AT THE GARRICK. 


London has apparently an irresistible attraction for foreign 
artists, who, having once tasted of its delights, seldom fail in a 
longing to renew their acquaintance with them. The circum- 
stance requires no explanation either on artistic or pecuniary 
grounds. It is, accordingly, little surprising that the success 
achieved by Madame Réjane last season should tempt her to pay 
us a return visit this year. On the present occasion she brings 
with her a new play, entitled Ma Cousine, specially written by 
M. Henri Meilhac, the Academician, to exhibit her abilities. 
Candidly, the piece can hardly be spoken of as in any way worthy 
of the author’s reputation, being slight in character and possess- 
ing only the merest thread of an intrigue. It fulfils its purpose 
fairly well, however, by providing a suitable part for Madame 
Réjane, who, if not a great actress, is at any rate an actress great 
in farce. Of this there was in her performance no want of 
evidence, although clearly some sacrifice had been made to 
insular prejudice, or rather to the supposed susceptibilities of a 
censor, who, after all, cannot be so very sensitive, or Ma Cousine 
would probably never have been seen in London. Possibly, 
however, Mr. Redford does not understand French. It is only 
charitable, in any case, to give him the benefit of the doubt, seeing 
that the story of Ma Cousine belongs to the same category as 
Captain Costigan’s post-prandial anecdotes. The whole action 
of the piece turns upon the efforts of a good-natured actress to 
lure a truant husband away from his mistress, and restore his 
battered affections to his easily appeased wife. The principal 
episode, which rapidly became the talk of Paris, was Madame 
Réjane’s dance in the Countess’s drawing-room; but at the 
Garrick she simply contented herself by suggesting what she 
might have done had she dared. It would almost have been 
better had she given us more—or less. During the second week 
of her brief season, Madame Réjane appeared again as Madame 
Sans-Géne, the character in which she made her first great hit 
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in London, and one in which, despite a certain tendency towards 
exaggeration in the Court scenes, she shows herself to be an 
incomparable comedian. 





THE Daty CoMPANY. 


Of late years Mr. Augustin Daly has selected the tag end of the 
season for the appearance of his company in their London home. 
The moment seems oddly chosen, especially at a time when, as 
happens now, theatrical enterprise is suffering from the rude 
shock of a general election. The metropolis, however, is never 
so empty but there may be found in it a number of playgoers 
prepared to give their support to a popular favourite. And such 
Miss Ada Rehan undoubtedly is. Few actresses indeed have been 
gifted by nature with the exceptional advantages possessed by 
her. In her case, moreover, nature has been supplemented by 
art in so rare a fashion as to entitle Miss Rehan to a unique 
position on the stage. Nevertheless close observers have not 
failed to detect in her later performances a certain tendency 
towards exaggeration, .a disposition to change qualities into 
defects. This is particularly apparent in her delivery of blank 
verse, where the ‘‘ linked sweetness’ is now drawn out to such 
an extent as to become almost painfully monotonous. The 
frequent sigh, the recurrent gasp, end at length by offending the 
ear, and give to her method a strained and unnatural aspect. 
Miss Rehan, we are sure, is too much of an artist willingly to 
become the slave of increasing mannerisms when it requires so 
slight an effort to obliterate the blemishes we have pointed out. 
The quality of her genius as an actress is in truth so fine and subtle 
that even the merest trace of alloy declares its presence at once. 

Mr. Daly opened his campaign on June 25 with a revival of 
The Railroad of Love, an adaptation by himself of a German 
comedy by Frau Von Schonthan. The piece is well known to 
London playgoers, and calls for no detailed description here. It 
is a flimsy bit of work, possessing little plot and even less distinc-. 
tion ; but it is brightly written, and contains at least one scene o? 
superior comedy. Cousin Val, moreover, is a part which suits 
Miss Rehan admirably, and which allows her marvellous powers 
full play. In many respects the character reminds one of 
Katharine in The Taming of the Shrew—a Katharine, however, 
modernized, and, we are constrained to add, shorn of some of her 
most conspicuous attributes. Still it is effective, and in Miss 
Rehan’s hands acquires a significance it might otherwise lack, 
Old friends like Mr. James Lewis, Mr. George Clarke, and Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert received on their appearance the cordial welcome 
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to which their past work has entitled them; while Mr. Frank 
Worthing, who has succeeded to the place formerly occupied by 
Mr. John Drew, proved that he not only appreciates the respon- 
sibility, but is well able worthily to sustain it, of his position. 

Mr. Daly’s manner of handling Shakspere is now familiar to 
all, and in mounting The Two Gentlemen of Verona, revived July 2, 
he showed himself true to his own traditions. On this subject 
we have already spoken, and spoken, we hope, with the necessary 
emphasis. Of the acting it may be sufficient to say that an adequate 
if by no means superlative performance was given. The part ot 
Julia is not a great one, and Miss Ada Rehan had little more to do 
than speak her lines pleasingly andcharmingly. That the defects 
already alluded to somewhat marred their delivery it would be 
futile to conceal. Mr. Frank Worthing as Proteus, Mr. George 
‘Clarke as the Duke, Mr. John Craig as Valentine, and Mr, 


James Lewis as Launce—necessarily deprived of much of his 
_dialogue—played acceptably, while Miss Maxime Elliot made an 
exceedingly pretty and graceful Sylvia. 


On July 9 The Two Gentlemen of Verona was replaced by a 
revival of A Midsummer Night’s Dream—a somewhat curious 
step considering the similarity existing between the two plays, in 
both of which the same gamz of cross purposes between different 
pairs of lovers furnishes the basis of the plot. The latter, how- 
ever, is by far the greater and more interesting work. Its 
production would have been still more interesting had Mr. Daly 
been content to give a little more of Shakspere and a little less 
of Daly. Those who delight in some accessories may, notwith- 


.standing, be prepared to condone managerial tampering with an 
author’s text, in order to afford opportunity for their introduction. 


For ourselves, we frankly confess our preference for ‘‘ Shakspere 


.and the musical glasses” to Shakspere anda panorama. Nor 


can it be said that the members of the American company exactly 
shine in Shaksperean comedy. Even Miss Rehan, “ sighing like a 
furnace,” gets little capital out of the part of Helena. ‘‘ The rest,” 
as Shakspere says (with kind permission of Mr. Daly), ‘‘is silence.” 





THe STRANGE ADVENTURES OF Miss Brown. 


A Farcical Play, in Three Acts, by Ropert BucHanan and Cuartes Martowe. Produced at the 
Vaudeville, June 27. 


Miss Romaey.. -. Miss M. A. Victor. Emma.. ae .. Miss Marton Murnay, 
Angela Brightwell .. Miss May Paraey. Major O’Gallagher .. Mr. J. Beaucuamp. 
hkuphemia Schwartz Miss Esmz Benrincer. Private Docherty .. Mr. PowER. 

Matilda Jones .. Miss Daisy Broucu. Herr von Moser’ .. Mr. Ropp Harwoop. 
Millicent Loveridge Miss Jay HoLroxp. Mr. Hibbertson «» Mr. Giupert Farqunan, 
Clara Loveridge .. Miss Grace Duptey. Serjeant Tanner .. Mr. LIONEL Brovuea. 
Mrs. O’Gallagher .. Miss Guapys Homrrey. Captain Courtenay.. Mr. Freperick Kerr, 


The easiest and most comprehensive manner of describing 
Miss Brown is to say that the piece is fairly amusing. The fact 
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is more than sufficient to secure for it the favour of a laughter- 
loving public, and the authors consequently may rely upon 
reaping a reward altogether disproportionate to the labour they 
have expended on their work. For, truth to tell, neither in the 
matter of originality nor of wit have they been too prodigal. 
Where invention failed, however, memory has come to the 
rescue, while any lack of humour is fully counterbalanced by 
a plentiful supply of horseplay. The result is more or less of a 
dramatic hotch-potch, in which one is continually encountering 
savoury little scraps conveyed by the purveyors from sources 
familiar to every playgoer. At one moment we have a sugges- 
tion of Don Juan, at another The Magistrate is recalled, while at 
every turn the unmistakable influence of Charley’s Aunt can be 
detected. This the merest sketch of the plot will serve to show. 
Captain Courtenay, a dashing young cavalry officer, has married 
Angela Brightwell, a ward in chancery, without first obtaining 
the necessary permission. Nemesis, in the shape of a fussy little 
solicitor and a muddle-headed detective, follows swiftly upon his 
track, and in order to elude those representatives of the law 
Courtenay shaves off his moustache and appears in the dress of a 
schoolgirl. So attired, he contrives to penetrate into Miss 
Romney’s academy, where his bride is held prisoner, with results 
which can easily be imagined. The situation is as old as the 
hills, and at this time of day hardly offers scope for anything like 
novel treatment. As it happens, the authors of Miss Brown have 
been content to take things as they found them, on the principle, 
doubtless, that what served to make our fathers and grandfathers 
laugh can scarcely fail to provoke merriment in a later generation. 
Frankly, however, they might have been at the pains to 
supply a last act a trifle more ingenious in construction and 
convincing in dénowement. But the average farce-writer is 
seldom too particular about the final unravelling of the various 
threads of his plot, preferring to cut the Gordian knot at one 
stroke, and in this respect Messrs. Buchanan and Marlowe 
are no better or worse than the majority of their fellow-workmen. 
In fairness it should be said that much of the success obtained by 
their piece on its first performance was due to the admirable 
interpretation given it by an excellent company. In selecting the 
title-part for himself, Mr. Fred Kerr, who has temporarily 
assumed the management of the Vaudeville, showed a degree of 
self-abnegation somewhat unusual in the actor-manager, for 
certainly no one could describe Captain Courtenay as a star part. 
With commendable tact and discretion, Mr. Kerr succeeded, 
however, in avoiding the dangers which invariably attend the 
appearance on the stage of a man in woman’s clothes. As 
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Euphemia Schwartz, one of the schoolgirls, Miss Esmé Beringer 
gave a performance of remarkable merit, which proved conclusively 
that in Miss Beringer we have an actress who, given the 
opportunity, is capable of rising to a very high level. Let us 
hope that she will speedily be afforded the chance of showing 
what she can do with a really strong emotional part. Miss 
May Palfrey made a delightfully fresh and piquant bride; 
while, needless to say, Miss M. A. Victor and Mr. Lionel 
Brough extracted every ounce of fun from the characters 


assigned them. To the remaining members of the cast nothing 
but praise is due. 


Sam’L OF PosEn: 
A Comedy Drama, in Four Acts, by Gzorce H. Jessop, Produced at the Gaiety, July 4. 


Samuel Plastrick .. Mr. M. B. Cortis. ans" eaaemanemaaatag . Mr. Ross Harwoop. 
Mr. Winslow. . -.- Mr. Coria Coop. Snowball Mr. W. Epwasps. 
Frank Bronson -» Mr. Henry Visart. Mademoiselle Celest -¢ Miss ALBENA De MER. 
Jack Cheviot .. .. Mr. Sypney Broveu. Rebecca 6s -. Miss Mary Jocetyn. 
Cuthbert Fitzurse .. Mr. Lawrence D’OrRsay Gladys .. -» MissConstanceCoLiLiek 
Uncle Goldstein .. Mr. Juntan Cross. Mrs. ‘Mtcaby .«. Miss Kate Kearney. 
Conn Quinn .. -- Mr, RicwarD Purpon, Ellen .. Miss Kate Curier. 


The ready art of the preliminary wineaiuiinn had already 
prepared us to find in Sam’l of Posen a“ great American success.’ 
But experience has shown only too clearly and too frequently 
that the phrase, alluring as it may be in theory, when subjected 
to the cold process of practice, is apt to prove synonymous with 
a ‘‘ great London failure.” No one need be surprised, therefore, 
to learn that in the present instance history has once more 
repeated itself. Asa play, Sam’l of Posen is poor stuff—a melo- 
dramatic thing of shreds and patches. It may be that the 
character of the low, pushing, and illiterate Polish-American 
Jew, assumed by Mr. M. B. Curtis, is scarcely understood in 
this country, or that the curious language in which he occasion- 
ally indulges is calculated to render his best jokes unintelligible ; 
but, whatever the cause, it is certain that the entire performance, 
so far as it could be followed, proved inexpressibly silly and tire- 
some. The plot of the piece, when it departs from the lines of 
lowest comedy, is absurdly melodramatic, and invariably of 
secondary importance to the central character, which was played 
by Mr. Curtis with an amiable air of self-satisfaction that almost 
places him beyond the pale of criticism. Yet the impersonation 
revealed no real or profound sense of character; and, frankly, there 
was more than enough of it, during the course of four dreary acts, 
to wear out the patience of the most indulgent audience. Sam’? 
of Posen has come and gone, nor is there any probability of his 
ever returning. But there will doubtless be joy in America over 
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the fact that it is permitted to enter again into possession of one 
of its ‘‘ great successes.” 





Qwonc-HI. 

A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Fenton Mackay. Produced at Terry's, June 27. 
Qwong Hi .. -» Mr. Witte Epovurn,. | Mrs. Brett .. - Miss Les re GREENW)2D 
Frank Brett . +» Mr. Stewart Caampion. | Miss Diction. -» Miss Heven FERRERS. 
Fred Earle .. .. Mr. Dovetas Hamitton. | Lydia Winlock .. Miss Dora De Wixrton. 
Capt. Lander +» Mr. W. F. Hawrrey. | Clarke. ie .. Miss Annie Gowarp. 
Roy Lander . +. Mr. Harry EversFiecp. Queenie Dimple .. Miss Daisy Bryer. 
Verity . ro «» Mr. J. LAWRENCE. Nettie Merrydue .. Miss May Epovin. 


Bailiff . ee +» Mr. A. PHIvurps. i 

In the long catalogue of parts played by Mr. Willie Edouin, 
none, perhaps, is better remembered or has afforded greater 
amusement to the public than his exceedingly droll portrait of 
the Heathen Chinee. First seen in the twenty-year-old bur- 
lesque Blue Beard, the character has now become the central 
figure of a farce named Qwong-Hi, by Mr. Fenton Mackay, or, 
rather, according to a semi-official statement, has at length been 
restored to its original setting. If the latter be the case, it would 
appear that although one good character may be made out of a 
play, a really good play cannot be made out of one character. 
After the manner of pieces of the class to which Qwong-Hi 
belongs, Mr. Fenton Mackay has invented a desperate plot, with 
the complications of which, however, the chief personage has 
little concern, the result being the usual lack of cohesion between 
rival interests; for either it is desirable that such an episodical 
personage as Qwong-Hi should be barred from interrupting the 
progress of the action, or the remaining characters restrained 
from intruding on that eccentric individual’s domains. ‘‘ Musical 
comedy” is, in short, obviously the ultimate destiny of 
Qwong-Hi, and the sooner steps can be taken to introduce 
into the piece additional songs and dances the greater 
will be its chances of success. Miss May Edouin, a 
daughter of Mr. Edouin, proved by her consistently 
bright and clever performance that she has inherited from 
her father and mother histrionic ability of a high order, 
while Mr. Edouin himself re-endowed the part of the 
Heathen Chinee with all those marvellous qualities which 
have served to render it one of his most diverting and 
ingenious creations. 


IN PARIS. 


The last event of the dramatic season was the production of 
Ibsen’s Brand by the Théatre de l’Giuvre. The impression left 
by the piece has been such that it would be hard to single out a 
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performance, given one evening only, which has afforded so much 
food for comment. This is the more curious as it was not written 
for the stage, and, we believe, has never elsewhere been played 
in a theatre. It is not, however, the performance, excellent as 
it was in many respects, that has occupied so much attention. 
Brand was comparatively unknown in France. The best of 
Ibsen’s plays have now been given on the Paris stage. He was 
known to most people as the author of weird dramas much 
admired by a class who, professing to be sick of the old-fashioned 
devices of the playwright and his conventional morality, find in 
Ibsen a writer capable of dramatising the real realities of life. 
Brand has been quite an interesting revelation to everybody. 
Symbolists and realists, romantists and naturalists, have all found 
stuff in it to ponder over. Peer Gynt has still to come. We 
shall be much surprised if it does not make a still greater sensa- 
tion if M. Lugné-Poé can manage to present it to the 
public in as good a form as Brand. The Théatre Libre has 
announced its intention to give the piece with Grieg’s music ; 
but M. Prozor, it appears, has alone the right of translation, 
and M. Cazenove, who translated one of Bjérnson’s plays, 
is now engaged in putting it into French dress under M. Prozor’s 
authority. 

A commission has been appointed by the Minister of Fine Arts 
_ to examine the question of creating a sort of Baireuth of the 
Roman theatre at Orange. Representations were given there 
by the Comédie Frangaise last year, but the financial result was 
unsatisfactory. A Government subvention is proposed, and, if 
it is granted, the ancient theatre of Orange will be filled, for a 
few weeks every year, by pilgrims who will listen in pious ecstacy 
to the works of the ancient and modern classic dramatists. For, 
of course, these alone will be given. 


——_ 


IN BERLIN. 


While in London German, French, and Italian companies 
have been performing, the Berlin public has had the opportunity 
of making acquaintance with the Dutch drama. A company from 
Holland have been performing at the Deutches Theatre, and their 
work has been the most interesting feature of the present dead 
season. The first piece played by these actors was Rosier 
Faassen’s Anne-Mie. In their performance of this old-fashioned 
drama they displayed much genuine power, staginess being 
conspicuous by its absence, and the style of the company as a 
whole being pleasantly natural and unaffected. The good im- 
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pression thus created has done much to dissipate the German 
prejudice, which has long credited Dutch acting with glaring 
artificiality and overstrained pathos. Anne-Mie (Anna-Maria) is 
the daughter of a rich peasant named Dirksen, and the prologue 
shows the father endeavouring to force his child into a marriage 
which she is unwilling to contract. Dirksen discovers, however, 
that Anne-Mie is in love with an engineer named Reynhof, and 
that they have anticipated the marriage ceremony. The old man 
is furious, and in a fit of passion stabs his daughter’s lover in the 
side with a knife, for which offence he is arrested and imprisoned. 
The action of the first, second, and third acts takes place eighteen 
years later. The peasant has, of course, long since been released, 
after serving his term of three years in gaol, and is now living in 
a neighbouring village with his daughter Anne-Mie and her 
illegitimate child Lize, who passes as her niece. Two young 
fellows are courting Lize, one of them being a youth of excellent 
disposition, and the other detestable. The former wishes to 
marry her; but he lays stress on the fact that his parents are 
extremely particular about the honour of the family from which 
he chooses his bride. Anne-Mie, whose feelings are finer than 
one would expect in a Dutch peasant woman of her antecedents, 
refuses to give her consent to the marriage, her decision being 
dictated by considerations of honour. The position is painful for 
all parties concerned, more especially as the unworthy lover has 
discovered the secret of Lize’s birth. At this crisis, however, 
Reynhof comes back from India full of repentance, and ready 
and willing to forgive his attempted murder by the angry father. 
Anne-Mie again exhibits remarkable delicacy of feeling. She 
cannot forgive her betrayer unless, by means of a sudden 
reconciliation, her daughter shall acquire an honourable name. 
That is, in fact, what comes to pass, and peace is at length 
restored. The mature and the youthful couples are united in the 
bonds of holy matrimony, and the old man gives his blessing to 
them both. The principal parts were played by MM. Alexander 
Faassen, Wilhelm van Zuylen, and Henri Chrispyn, and Mmes. 
Wilhelmina Kley, Wilhelmina van Horst, and Wilhelmina van 
Schwab. 

The dramatist Wolfgang Kirchbach has written a five-act 
drama entitled Gordon Pascha, which will be produced for the 
first time next season, with Adolf Klein in the title rdle. It was 
read the other day before the Dresden Literary and Artistic 
Society, where it was received with much favour. The story of 
Gordon’s expedition to Khartoum, of his brave defence of that 
place, and of his tragic death, is one which obviously lends itself 
to dramatic treatment. Herr Kirchbach has taken poetic licence 
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in dealing with the incidents of this painful chapter in con- 
temporary history, and his conception of Gordon is more German 
than English. He has drawn a man of Bismarck’s type—a type 
surely as dissimilar from what we know of Gordon as could well 
be imagined. However, it may well be urged that from the 
dramatic point of view strict historical accuracy is hardly to 
be expected, and perhaps is not even desirable. In any case 
a drama founded on the central facts of Gordon’s later career 
cannot fail to be interesting. The piece is written in verse. 
The author and Adolf Klein have spent some time in 
London in getting together materials for the production of 
the play. 





IN VIENNA. 

The Burg Theatre closed its season with a performance of 
Maria Stuart. The vacation will last until August 31. On 
Sunday, September 1, the theatre will open again, and Egmont 
will then be played. The programme for next season contains a 
number of interesting novelties. Schnitzler’s Liebelei, a new 
drama, will be produced for the first time; and Mr. Pinero’s 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which has already been played in 
Vienna, will be given under the most favourable conditions, 
Herr Sonnenthal, as well as Frauen Hohenfels and Sandrock, 
having undertaken the principal parts. In next year’s repertory 
Anzengruber’s Der Gewissenswurm will be performed, with 
Frau Schratt in the cast. After this piece will come Rudolph 
Lothar’s Frauenlob. The Manager, Dr. Bruckhard, thinks 
of giving two of Shakspere’s plays, Henry VIII. and As You 
Like It. Hebbet’s Genovesa, Der Kaufmann von Venedig (The 
Merchant of Venice), Der Damenkrieg, Hans Fourchambault, 
and Mboliére’s Tartuffe and Misanthrope will also be 
played. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Ninetta, a new drama by Signor Sabatino Lopez, was not well 
received at the Nazionale, Rome, last month. The plot, 
eminently continental in character, deals with the amours of a 
young woman of lowly birth and a count. The latter presently 
marries a lady in his own station in life, changes his mind once 
more, and returns to Ninetta. Signor Beltramo’s company un- 
doubtedly did their best with the piece, but the general lack of 
movement in the plot and the monotony of the dialogue rendered 
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a success impossible. The new play was immediately replaced by 
Gabbia di Coco and Monte Carlo, a drama consisting of a prologue 
and seven acts, the plot of which the author, Signor A. Rosaspina, 
has based upon a romance by Signor Merouvel. The same 
theatre produced in the course of the month an Italian rendering 
of Le Fil a la Patte, Feydeau’s diverting pochade, under the title 
of Nanando e Lulli, with Signorina Vitaliani as Lucietta, Signor 
De Riso as Bois D’Enghien, and Signor Beltramo as the Peruvian 
general, a part which M. Milher’s clever acting made the chief 
feature of the play when it was first put on the stage in France. 
Signorina Giulia Frampolesi-Mancini played Eleonora in the Forza 
del Destino on the occasion of a special performance of that play 
which was given at the Quirino, Rome, in honour of the royal 
wedding. <A propos of the 2010th performance of Signor Cletto 
Arrighi’s comedy of Barchett de Boffalora, which took place at 
Milan recently, it is worthy of note that L’Anticamera, a new 
work in one act by the same gifted author, is likely to appear 
very soon. A new drama by Signor Goffredo Cognetti, to which 
he has given the title of Ecce Homo, had a most flattering 
reception on the 12th at Leghorn, where it was played by the 
Boetti-Valvassura company. 


IN MADRID. 

The reproduction of La Indiana, Seiiores Jackson and Saco’s 
successful little lyrical farce, on July 6th at the Principe Alfonso, 
proved a highly profitable venture for that theatre. From the 
appearance of the auditorium one would have thought that the 
occasion was the first night of a new piece of a very high order. 
At the conclusion Seiiora Lucrecia Arana, the chief soprano, and 
Sefior Castilla, a baritone who was making his first bow to the 
public, were warmly applauded. Arrope Manchego, of which 
Sefior Calixto Navarro has written the libretto and Seiior Nieto 
the music, had a more mixed reception on its production at the 
same theatre, the music alone saving it. Hl Cabo Primero, a 
favourite zarzuela of the Madrid people, was also put on the stage 
of the Principe Alfonso early in the month, under the direction 
of Seiior Caballero, the composer of the music, with Seiioritas 
Lazaro and Gonzalez, and Seiiores Larra, Mancayo, Villareal, 
Martinez, Arana, Olona, Navarro, and Ortiz, in the cast. A new 
company, of which Seiiora Romero and Seiior Chicote are members, 
has opened at the Moderno with La Japonesa, a new work by 
Seiiores Lopez Marin, Uriarte, Andrés, Vidal, and Llimona, and 
promises to have a good run. La Esposa del Senor, of which 
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Sefiores Merino and Rubio have written the libretto and the music 
respectively, was subsequently added to their programme. For 
the first time this year La Triple Allianza, a piece in which 
Sejiorita Arana had previously achieved a great success, was 
brought out at the Principe Alfonso with no less satisfactory 
results than at its earlier productions. The management of the 
Apolo were not so fortunate with El Hada de la Munecas. 


IN NEW YORK. 


There is little to record of actual theatrical events for the last 
four weeks. The city seems given over to the roof-garden species 
of entertainment and “‘ vaudeville,” or, as the English have it in 
their blunter phraseology, variety shows. Trilby is still running 
merrily at the Garden Theatre, an important alteration having 
meanwhile been made in the cast. The play has suffered greatly 
by the withdrawal of Mr. Wilton Lackaye’s fine performance of 
Svengali, the part of the hypnotist now being portrayed by 
Mr. W. H. Thompson in a very commonplace style. Of course, 
due allowance must be made for any actor who succeeds another 
in a part in which that other has made a pronounced hit ; but it 
would certainly be an improvement if Mr. Thompson could 
become less would-be artistic and more forcible. At the Casino, 
a@ comic opera by Mr. W. M. Browne, music by Mr. L. S. 
Thompson, called The Sphinx, has received the seal of public 
support, rather, we imagine, from the excellence of the cast than 
that of the sometimes dull libretto, or of the occasionally reminis- 
cent score. Miss Marie Millard acted and sang to perfection. 
Mr. Edwin Stevens, as a fussy Egyptian professor, bore the 
ponderous humours of the piece fairly well; but Mr. Walter 
Allen, who had less to do, was certainly funnier. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


THE sort of official ban under which the art of acting has so long suffered, 
and which is likely to be remembered in ages to come as one of the most 
curious and funny things in the history of the last two or three centuries, 
has now, at least to a large extent, been removed. Henry Irving, the 
acknowledged leader of his profession, was formally knighted by the 
Queen at Windsor Castle on the 18th of July, henceforward a red-letter 
day in the annals of the stage. From one point of view, as we pointed out 
last month, the event is the most important which those annals can show. 
Knighthood may fall to its possessor for purely fortuitous and conventional 
reasons. In this case, of course, the honour has a special significance and 
interest. It is the first official recognition in England of what a great 
Frenchman of the last century described as the finest, the rarest, and 
the most difficult of arts. It is also striking as a tribute to Sir Henry 
Irving’s genius as an actor, the grace of his personal character, and the use 
he has consistently made of the influence which belongs to his position. 
In the last issue of The Theatre it was remarked that the resplendent 
Louis XIV. unconsciously earned his chief title to the respect of posterity 
by befriending Moliére in all circumstances. The time may yet come 
when Queen Victoria will be spoken of by not a few as the first sovereign 
who knighted an English actor. 

NEVER, as 7'h2 Timzs said, has there been so large and representative a 
gathering of the theatrical profession as was seen in the Lyceum Theatre 
on the 19th of July, when, in the centre of the stage, a congratulatory 
address from more than four thousand of his brother and sister artists was 
presented to Sir Henry Irving on the distinction he had received. It was 
a memorable scene ; no player who could be present seemed to be absent, 
and every seat in the house had an occupant. 


Ir fell to the lot of Mr. Bancroft—himself, with his wife, a maker of stage 
history—to take the chair. He said: “I am deeply honoured, and feel 
the honour deeply, in being chosen to present on such an occasion this gift 
to our dear friend Henry Irving, for whom an admiration nearly thirty 
years old, and a frendship of the same age, which ripened quickly to 
affection, make the privilege both precious and delightful to me. Sir, in 
commemoration of the unique event which brings us together, we offer for 
your acceptance a personal roll-call of the British stage, which contains, 
among some thousands of autographs, the names of survivors who have 
done honour to our calling in the past, the names of those who are its most 
distinguished ornaments now, and the names of those whose destinies lie 
in the future—who are, in fact, the heirs and guardians of the present and 
the past. Without going further down the long list, I would like to tell 
you that you will read the names of Lady Martin, who, as Helen Faucit, 
won her splendid reputation in the great classic drama as the youthful 
heroine with Macready ; of the incomparable and ever-young Mrs. Keeley ; 
and of that brilliant actress Lady Gregory, who, as Mrs. Stirling, appeared 
last upon the stage with you; while it will interest you to see among 
the names of veterans the signature of, I believe, the oldest actor 
jn the world—Mr. James Doel, whom I had the pleasure to know years ago 
in Plymouth. We aiso present to you an address which has been written 
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by one well remembered as an actor on these boards before he grew to be 
a leading dramatist of the time, and the casket which contains our offering 
has been designed on purpose by an actor who has often served as one of 
your chief lieutenants, and who will honourably preserve your own tradi- 
tions here while you are absent in other lands. The most august and 
exalted in the realm have condescended often to courtly words and gracious 
deeds which will always be cherished by those of us who have received 
them in grateful and dutiful remembrance ; but you, Sir Henry Irving, 
will ever be remembered as the first actor to win for the stage the dignity 
and the honour of State recognition. All who are here, and those we 
represent—than whom none know you better, or love you more—join with 
me in heartfelt wishes that the autumn of your life may be long and bright, 
opening to a winter of peace and happiness. When those days come, may 
you rejoice in the recollection that you made your companions proud of 
you, prouder of their calling, and each man in our ranks prouder still to 
think and feel that, like yourself, he is an actor.” 

THE address, enclosed in a beautiful gold and crystal casket, designed by 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, had been drawn up by Mr. Pinero, and was as 
follows :—“ We, actors and actresses, your associates in the dramatic pro- 
fession in Great Britain and Ireland—the few that have fallen out of its 
ranks joining in this address with those who are active—desire to offer you 
our congratulations upon the honour of knighthood which has been con- 
ferred on you by her Majesty the Queen. This honour is at once a formal 
recognition of your supreme talent as an actor, a lofty tribute to your long, 
arduous, and distinguished labours as the manager of the Lyceum Theatre, 
and an authoritative sign of appreciation of the attitude adopted by you 
in relation to the theatre at large. But to all whoare intimately connected 
with the stage the event has a deeper significance, for we perceive in the 
signal mark of favour earned by you a token that the barrier which has 
hitherto enclosed the stage and its followers is yielding to the forces of 
liberality and open-mindedness. Therefore we take this to be a fitting 
occasion to place upon record our grateful acknowledgment of your 
unvarying adherence and loyalty to those who are in the widest sense, as 
well as to those who are in the closest sense, your comrades. We remember 
that, while your performances upon the stage have greatly enlarged the 
popularity and influence of the drama, your utterances outside the theatre 
have always tended to claim for our calling generally a considerable place 
in the estimation of thinking people; that in the height of your own 
frequent triumphs your first word has been for your fellow- workers ; that 
you have never wearied in demanding for the earnest actor, however modest 
his standing, the recognition due to one who pursues an art which is as 
individual and complete as it is beautiful and alluring. It is certain that 
to-day every member of our craft is benefited and advanced by the distinc- 
tion you have so justly gained ; and we believe that the debt of gratitute due 
to you will be acknowledged as fully by posterity as it is by ourselves, your 
contemporaries. For the history of the theatre will enduringly chronicle your 
achievements, and tradition will fondly render an account of your personal 
qualities ; and so, from generation to generation, the English actor will be 
reminded that his position in the public regard is founded in no small 
degree upon the pre-eminence of your career, and upon the nobility, 
dignity, and sweetness of your private character.” 

Sir Henry Irvine was received with prolonged rounds of cheering as he 
rose to reply. That he was deeply moved by the address and the demon- 
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stration there could be no doubt. “My brother and sister actors,” he 
contrived to say, “formal speech cannot adequately convey to you the 
pride and pleasure awakened in me by your most cordial and loving words, 
and so I can but trust that you will intuitively understand the depth of 
my gratitude. There can be no greater honour to any man than the 
appreciation of his efforts by his comrades and fellow workers, who are, as 
against all others, most fully qualified to understand his difficulties and 
to sympathise with his hopes and aims. In common with you all, I rejoice 
at the honour conferred upon our art, and hold as another bond our 
gratitude to our most gracious Queen, who has conferred the distinction. 
That the actors whose memories extend over nearly a century, and those 
whose endeavours will, I trust, stretch into an equal future, should have 
thus united in a purpose of approval of an honour to our calling, is in itself 
a fragment of the history of our time of which I must rejoice to havea 
share. Still more must I be glad that your approval has endorsed the 
generous words of your address. I can only say this—that I have been 
always proud to be an actor ; but I have never been so proud as now, for 
to-day there is a bond between us which I feel sure will never slacken. 
This beautiful casket, and its more precious contents, will ever be to me a 
shrine of loving memories and a monument of our unity. The honour of 
its possession is above all worth. In the olden times our Britons showed 
their appreciation of a comrade by lifting him upon their shields, and I 
cannot but feel, and feel it with an unspeakable pride, that you, my 
brothers in our art, have lifted me on your shields There is no more 
honour to come into the life of a man so raised. It puts upon him a new 
and grave responsibility, which I must accept with hope and fear—a 
pledge to work with more strenuous endeavour for the well-being of our 
calling and for the honour of our art.” 

THE most prominent incident of the dramatic season now drawing to a 
close, was the production at the Lyceum of King Arthur. Truly was ita 
thing of beauty. Sir Henry Irving has never shown the magic of his art 
more vividly than in the stage pictures presented in that play—pictures 
equalled, perhaps, in Becket, but certainly not excelled. 

THE Queen’s taste for private performances appears to increase rather 
than diminish. Carmen (in French) was played at Windsor Castle on the 
evening of July 16, by Sir Augustus Harris’s Royal Opera company, with 
Madame Calvé as the heroine. Others in the cast were Madame Emma 
Eames, Mile. Bauermeister, Mlle. Brani, Signor Ancona, M. Gillibert, 
Signor Corsi, Signor Vaschetti, and M. Bonnard. 

In the new Ministry just formed Lord Carrington is succeeded as Lord 
Chamberlain by Lord Lathom, whose tenure of the office some years ago 
is still pleasantly remembered by the theatrical profession. 

Mr. Prvero, who is not, we regret to hear, in the best of health, proposes 
to take a rest by producing a farcical comedy instead of another problem 
play. He has had enough for the present of the strain involved in writing 
such pieces as The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. 

Mr. H. A. Jones is at work on another serious piece, mainly with an eye 
to Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

Mr. BeERBouM TREE has quite made up his mind, it seems, to produce 
Trilby in the autumn ; and, in order to “warn off” any authors who 
venture to write, and any managers who might think of producing, 
unauthorized versions of Mr. Du Maurier’s popular story, he has issued a 
polite circular, pointing out that he holds the sole right in this country of 
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representing upon the stage the incidents of the book. Any attempt to 
deprive him of this right would, he points out, not only be an infringement 
of the equitable rights of property, but also of the law of the land, which 
law he intimates pretty clearly will be promptly put into force against any 
offender. It is a wise course which Mr. Tree has thus taken. A circular 
in time saves many a solicitor’s letter afterwards, and if all holders of 
“dramatic rights” had been so business-like and explicit in the past there 
would not have been so many actions before the Courts. 

Mr. GEorGE ALEXANDER has told us what to expect at the St. James’s for 
some time to come. When he reopens in London after his provincial tour, 
he will produce Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s new play, which will, it is to be hoped, 
be rather more dramatic and a nearer approach to his Parvenu form than 
Vanity Fair. After that will come pieces by Mr. Carton and Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, and then—how soon one cannot say with any degree of 
certainty at present, though everyone will hope that the delay may not be 
very long—a new drama by the author of Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 


M. Mareruinck’s Pelléas et Mélisande is being done into English for 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell by Mr. J. W. Mackail. 


Mrs. BERNARD BEERE begins a tour on August 5 at Birmingham. 


Sir Henry IRvING, speaking the other day at the dinner given in his 
honour by his fellow-members of the Arundel Club, referred to the official 
ban that had so long been placed upon members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, and made telling use of the case of his son, Mr. H. B. Irving, who 
was entitled to go to Court in virtue of having been called to the bar, but 
who could never have exercised such a right had he not, before deciding to 
become an actor, devoted his attention to a study of the law. Why, asked 
Sir Henry, should such a distinction be made? It might not be one of the 
highest felicities of life to attend a levée, but, such as it was, why should 
an actor not be considered quite as worthy to attain to it as a member of 
another profession? Fortunately, though he could find no answer to his 
questions, he was able to show that a better state of things already existed, 
by pointing to the fact that actors are seen to be no longer disqualified, as 
they had so long been, for receiving recognition at the hands of the 
Sovereign. 

Tue St. James’s Gazette suggests to Sir Henry Irving that the “ ban” of 
Court etiquette does not apply specially to actors, and that his illustration 
of his son’s case is beside the mark, as Mr. H. B. Irving, as a barrister-at- 
law, is entitled to go to a levée though he has since become an actor. 
This, as the Westminster Gazette points out, is certainly not the case. The 
rule of the Court is so stringent on the point that names have been 
removed from the Lord Chamberlain’s list because the bearers had entered 
the dramatic profession. Even a University degree does not qualify an 
actor for the privilege of attending a levée, for the Dublin degree conferred 
on Sir Henry Irving some time back was held by Sir Spencer Ponsonby 
Fane to make no difference in the position. Finally, the special odium 
attached to actors in this matter was made all the more conspicuous by 
the circumstance that painters and musicans have always had the 
qualification denied till now to the chief of the dramatic artists. 

Or course there are a number of people who are inclined to lose patience 
when they see attempts being made to raise the status of the profession 
and to ask what good will result even if actors are allowed to go to Court 
“ What is it,” they say, “ but a mere stupid formality—to attire yourself in 
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a ridiculous costume and make a bow to a gentleman who neither enjoys 
nor desires the slightest acquaintance with you, simply for the sake 
of being able to write your name once a year in the visitors’ book at 
Buckingham Palace and of receiving an invitation to a dull concert or 
ball? No sensible man can desire to possess such a privilege. Why, then, 
is all the fuss being made?” Arguments that one hears constantly, are 
they not? But the people who use them miss the whole significance of the 
action of those who, nobly led by Sir Henry Irving, are trying to get rid of 
the “ official ban” to which he referred. Their object is simply to show 
that the stage is no longer regarded as being altogether outside the social 
pale, and to raise the calling of the actor into more general estimation than 
it has enjoyed hitherto. 

Ir we lived in an ideal world, where everybody had plenty of sense and 
could see the hollowness and unreality of all social and official distinctions 
of this kind, it would not be necessary to make such efforts. But, people 
being constituted as they are, it is desirable that they shall be made; and 
all those who have at heart the theatre’s best interests will, we doubt not, 
upon due consideration and after carefully regarding the matter in all its 
aspects, cheerfully admit that this is so, and that if they can in any way 
do their share of the work, they ought to undertake whatever falls within 
their province with readiness and goodwill. No one, we make bold to say, 
is less anxious for titles and privileges than Sir Henry Irving himself, but 
he does not therefore reject the one and make light of the other, as his own 
personal predilections might prompt him todo. For the sake of the calling to 
which he is devoted, and for which he has done so much, he strives to bring 
within the reach of his follow players the right to be looked upon, by the 
mass of people who are swayed more by prejudice and habit of mind than 
by reason, as members of an honourable profession, held by the State in no 
less high esteem than others which it would be superfluous to name. 

Ir is not often that we have to differ from the author of the article in the 
Daily News on “The Theatres.” Lately, in reference to the close of the 
usual theatrical season, he spoke of the theatres which “show no appear- 
ance for the present of yielding to the adverse influences which beset 
theatrical enterprise.” He, with others, might remember that even the 
actor or the manager requires an occasional rest, in spite of the great loss 
to him that it involves. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson is leaving in the Umbria for the second year of 
his engagement at the Empire Theatre, New York. Before opening in 
that city he goes on a few weeks’ tour in Chicago, Boston, and large cities, 
opening about the end of November in New York with a new play by 
Mr. Bronson Howard, in which he plays the leading character part. 

The Passport having “moved on” from Terry’s to continue its successful 
career elsewhere, its place has been taken by Zhe Prude’s Progress, with the 
original cast from the Comedy. The reason for the migration of Mr. 
Jerome’s piece from Panton Street to the Strand is, of course, the necessity 
for Mr. Comyns Carr’s theatre being given up to the preparation of 
Mr. Pinero’s new play. 

Mr. Epwarp]Rosg, lecturing at the Pioneers’ Club the other night, 
returned to his attack upon the censorship of the stage. He “sees no good 
in it ;” we are “treated as children ;” our authors and managers “ cannot 
ask what they are accused of when an irresponsible and secret tribunal 
condemns them.” In point of abstract principle, of course, no such 
censorship should exist. But does not Mr. Rose go a little too far in 
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assailing it? Institutions theoretically absurd in a free country sometimes 
work extremely well in practice, and the force of public opinion is now so 
great that no sane Examiner of Plays would venture to abuse his power. 
It is something to be sure that the plays given at our chief theatres are 
without the filth which an unrestricted liberty of the Press enables one or 
two prints to indulge in. 

THERE was a pleasant gathering at the Mansion House on July 16, when 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress entertained the members of the 
Daly company at luncheon. The company also included the United 
States Ambassador and Mrs. Bayard, Mr. and Mrs. Tree, and Mr. Charles 

- Wyndham. 

Mr. Carropvs, the first of English violinists, died on July 13. He will 
long be remembered as leader of the orchestra at Covent Garden, a post 
for which he may be said to have had every necessary gift. He had been 
more than half a century before the public. 

THE marriage of Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. Edmund Maurice took 
place on July 17 at St. Peter’s, Cranley-gardens. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
and Mr. and Mrs Tree were amongst those present. 

Mr Georce GrossMiTH has gone to Switzerland. 

Vanity Fair will be put on again at the Court when the autumn comes 
There is talk of a production at this theatre of The Rivals, with Mrs. John 
Wood as Mrs. Malaprop and Mr. Farren as Sir Anthony Absolute. Such a 
revival would surely be popular for a time, but it may well be doubted 
whether Sheridan’s second-best play would manage to keep in the bill for 
very much of a run 

Mr. Oscar BarReETT’s plans for his next Lyceum pantomime are already 
well advanced. The piece will be given every afternoon, so that Mr. Forbes 
Robertson will only be able to hold the boards in the evening. It seems 
to be pretty certain that he will open in September with Romzo and Juliet. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Juliet is awaited with interest, though with less 
interest, it must be admitted, than it would have been if the production 
had taken place a year ago. For some time before the run of Fédora came 
to an end at the Haymarket Mrs. Tree was in the bill vice Mrs. Campbell 
“ indisposed,” and won golden opinions on all sides by her playing of the 

art 

= the Shahzada was sent to see an American company p2rform a 

comedy of Shakspere in London instead of being taken to the Lyceum, or 

to some theatre, at any rate, where plays‘are given in the English language, 
and where some respect is felt for the works of our greatest dramatic poet, 

is one of those mysteries that one cannot hops tosolve. However, to Daly’s 

he went, and Mr. Daly’s variety entertainment, offered to the public under 
the title of A Midsummer Night's Dream, he saw; and as he does not 

understand a word of English, and cannot be presumed to have any 

acquaintance with Shakspere, he doubtless enjoyed himself. If loud 

talking during the performance be a sign of appreciation, then he and his 
suite must have had a very good time indeed, for their voices could be 
heard almost all over the house. 

Ir appears from the testimony of Americans that the first large and 
important body of playgoers in the United States to recognise the 
charming qualities of Miss Rehan’s acting were the schoolgirls of New 
York. All the “little misses” of that city lost their hearts to her, flocked 
to see her at afternoon performances, bought up photographs of her as fast 

as they could be printed, and copied her tricks of voice and gesture with 
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affectionate and touching fidelity. - Well, if it be so, all one can say is that 
the schoolgirls of New York showed remarkably good taste It doesn’t do 
to be always patting ourselves on the back as a nation; but we may 
flatter ourselves that when a great actress first comes into notice over 
here she is hailed by grown men and women, capable of recognising 
genius when they see it, and not left to be “boomed” into popularity by 
fashionable “ young ladies of fifteen.” 

Mr. James DoEt, the oldest of the English actors who hastened to sign 
the address of congratulation to Sir Henry Irving, is in his ninety-second 
year. His first appearance on the stage was in 1820, his last in 1881. 
Among other things, he had the honour of acting the chief gravedigger to 
the Hamlet of Edmund Kean. 

THE news of Mr. Paul Meritt’s death early last month can hardly have 
come as a surprise to those who knew him and were aware of the sufferings 
he had endured for years past. He was a clever man—cleverer, indeed, 
than most .of his work, which was nearly all in the melodramatic line. 
He might have done more artistic work if he had followed up his few 
efforts in comedy-writing, of which Stolen Kisses was the last example ; 
but his work in collaborating with Mr. Pettitt, Sir Augustus Harris 
(with whom he wrote Youth, Pleasure, and The World, which all enjoyed a 
great measure of Drury Lane popularity), and other playwrights, paid him 
better, no doubt, than more ambitious pieces might have done. Not very 
many of the pieces which he wrote or in which he had a hand are remem- 
bered now, even by name, though 7'he New Babylon and The Golden Plough 
are occasionally heard of in the provinces. 

THE seventh of September will see the Royalty Theatre opened under 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s management—not the Royalty as we have known 
it hitherto, but what will be practically a new theatre. Mr. Zangwill’s 
comedy will not be the first production, but may be expected to follow the 
version of Monsieur le Directeur, with which the new régime will be 
inaugurated. This piece, by the way, after running all through the past 
season at the Vaudeville in Paris, will be revived next month when the 
theatre reopens, and is expected to enjoy another long period of 
popularity. 

It is often given out that Signora Duse is on the point of death. Asa 
matter of fact, we believe, she merely suffers from melancholia, apparently 
inherited from her father. 

Sianor Satvini’s Records, Anecdotes, and Impressions of an Artist, of 
which we gave a long account last month, is not the only work of the kind 
that will attract attention this year. Madame Sarah Bernhardt is on the 
point of bringing out her autobiography. “In this,’ she informs us, “I 
shall merely tell the story of my life, clearing up what is obscure, and setting 
right much absurd stuff that has been written about me.” The book will 
be read with no ordinary interest. 

M. PADEREWSKI can be at once sincere and polite. In New York he was 
asked, by the father of a pretty but not much gifted young lady, to express 
an opinion as to her playing on the piano. “ My sense of hearing,” he 
replied, “ was absorbed in this case in my sense of sight.” 

MapaME Movunet-SuLLy—we say it with all respect—does not sympathise 
with her husband in his work. She dislikes tragedy ; she will not go to 
see him at the Frangais. “Can you think,” she asked a friend the other 
day, “ that I care to have a repetition in the theatre of the shouting [ have 
to endure four hours every day at home ?” 

L 
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M. AtpHonsE DavpeET is dramatizing his Petite Paroisse for the 
Gymnase. 

M. ANATOLE FRANCE has undertaken to write a play, but declines to say 
when it will be ready. He works only on impulse, and that not very 
often. 

THE death is announced of M. Charles Darcours, musical critic of the 
Paris Figaro, in his seventieth year. For a year or two after M. Carvalho’s 
retirement from the Théatre Lyrique he was the manager of that house. 
As a critic he was gentle, scholarly, and open-minded. 

CoLoNEL MAPLESON, the son of the impresario, has embarked for the 
fourth time on the waters of matrimony, the bride in this case being a 
Mrs. Miltenberger. 

Miss Oxtca NETHERSOLE was lately warned by some London critics 
against “extravagance and excess” “They may be valuable gifts in 
America,” she was told by one, “and may be appreciated by American 
audiences ; but it is not so here.” It is pretty certain that the writer of 
this sentence knows little or nothing about the tastes of American 
audiences. 

Mr. Aucustin Daty has undertaken the management of the business 
affairs of Mrs. Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 

THE dramatic version of the The Prisoner of Zenda is to be produced in 
New York at the beginning of September by Mr. Frohman, who, as well 
as his leading man, Mr. E. Sothern, has been over in London recently. 

Mr. F. H. Mackuin, who goes with the Lyceum company to America, has 
been engaged by Sir Henry Irving for a period of three years. 

Miss EmiLy So.pene has left Australia for England by way of New York, 
intending to appear before us very soon as a writer. 

THe New York Herald announces the engagement of M. Jean de Reszke 
to a foreigner of beauty and title, adding that he is “forty-two” years of 
age. Flattery can sometimes go far. 

Mr. Paut Porter has gone to the Adirondacks to study the scene of the 
play he is writing with Mr. Nye. The play will deal with the adventures 
of a hunting party who spend the summer in that region. 

Miss Ava REHAN will begin her season in Chicago on September 23 
and will thereafter appear in a number of Western cities. Next spring she 
will be in the South. 

Miss Lucrtie Hr has left America for Europe. 


Last month a theatrical company performing at the Academy of Music 
in Chicago stopped playing in the middle of the drama, because salaries 
were two weeks in arrear. The name of the play was Zhe Temptations of 
Money. 

Mr GrorceE RicNoLp recently revived Faust in Sydney, but with more 
artistic than pecuniary success. 

Mr. aND Mrs. Dacre have not had a very satisfactory season at the 
Melbourne Bijou. 

Sir Aucustus Harris seems to be everywhere. According to a corre- 
spondent at Sydney, he has an agent there just now “to look out for 
novelties for next year’s Drury Lane pantomime.” 

Mr. WysBert REEVE has been playing at Adelaide in A Night Of. 


Tue title page and index for the last half-yearly volume of 7'he Theatre 
may had of the publishers, price 2d. 








